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FLEETWOOD OF MISSENDEN: 

THE KINGSLEY FAMILY. 
THE illegitimacy—often assumed—of the 
branch of the Fleetwoods who from the 
sixteenth to the early eighteenth century 
flourished at Great Missenden, in Bucks, 
has been more than once called into question 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ So far back as 
2S. vii. 317, 403. attention was called to it, 
and more recently in 10 8. vii. 302 by your 
able correspondent R. W. B., who mentions 
that the general opinion is not borne out 
by the context of the will of the father of 
William Fleetwood, the Recorder, who 
founded the line. 

Having lately had occasion, for another 
purpose, to refer to this will, I venture to 
send to ‘N. & Q.’ the abstract of the same, 
for which, as usual, [I am indebted to my 
friend Mr. A. RHODES :— 

“ Robert Fleetwood of London, gentleman, 
14 Oct., 1560. To eight poor men in the parish 
of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West at his funeral, 6d. 





| of 102. assured by Master 


| Fleet Street for life—legacies to 


+1 


each, to pray for him, and for their dinner—no 


| black for any but my wife, and to her household. 
| To the 
| Marshalsea, 


prisoners in Ludgate, Newgate, and 
3s. 4d. each, &c.—to the three 
churches in Laneashire, viz., Eccleston, Croston, 
and Chorley, 20s. each, and 26s. 8d. a year for 
one hundred four score and ten years—to the 
poor of St. Dunstan’s in Fleet: Street, 26s. 8d. every 
Good Friday during the same period—my house 
in Fleet Street where I now dwell—the children 
of Edward Rice of Kidderminster, V. marks— 
to Anne Kingsley, if she do outlive me, 61. on 
her marriage and not before—William Kingsley 
to be kept to the school at my executors’ cost for 
2 years and then put to something he be meet 
for—to Dorothy Standen, if she outlive me, 6/. 
—my mother if she outlive me—the wives of my 
brothers John and Thomas Fleetwood, an angel 
of gold—my son William Fleetwood of the 
Middle Temple, one of my best gowns and also 
my best flagon and chain of fine gold—to Edward 
Buggyn my thick president book and my book 
of accounts upon the Case, which book he and I 
did write when he was my servant—(bequest to 
Edmond Standen) — my wife has an annuity 
Anthony Browne out of 
the parsonage of Croston, whereof he and I had 
a lease for many years yet to run (deed enrolled 
in Chancery)—to her the house and garden in 
godchildren—- 
no one to have any legacy till of full age except 
Agnes [Anne ?] Kingsley—manor of Piddington 
held by testator in trust— Agnes my wife and 
John Dister, exors.—Martin John Hunt, Esq., 
Richard Earth, William Smyth, John Glascock, 
Wm. Fleetwood, gent., overseers, for their pains 
an angel each. Legacies to servants. Wit- 
nesses: G. Grylle, Hieronimus Halley, Francis 
Gyle, ~— Heydon, Edward Ridge [? Rice}, 
Francis (?) ....’’ Pr. in London, 26 ‘June, 1561 
(23 Loftes). 

It will, I think, be allowed that this will 
disposes of the illegitimacy theory. How 
such a notion came to be entertained is 
difficult to say. It may possibly have 
arisen, as suggested by R. W. B., from a 
misunderstanding regarding the coat of arms 
used at the funeral of the Recorder (see 
‘Lane. Funeral Certificates, Cheth. Soc., 
vol. Ixxv. p. 29), coupled with the fact that 
in no known pedigree of Fleetwood is any 
wife named to Robert Fleetwood the 
testator. It is, however, abundantly clear 
that he had a wife Agnes and an only son, 
the after Recorder of London. About Agnes 
Fleetwood’s parentage, however, we are 
yet in the dark. 

Arising out of the foregoing will, but upon 
another topic, is a point of some genealogical 
interest. Who were the Anne (or Agnes) 
and William Kingsley named in the will, and 
in what relationship did they stand to the 
testator? That the Fleetwoods and the 
Kingsleys were in some way connected is 
undoubted. The Kingsley pedigree in the 
‘Visitation of Kent, 1619’ (Harl. Soc.), com- 
mences with William Kingsley of Rosehall, 
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Herts, who L 
the son of —— Kingsley by a daughter of , 


Fleetwood of the Vache. This William 
Kingsley died in 1611. His age at death is 
not recorded, but his widow died in 1622, 
aged 74, and it is unlikely that there would 
be any very marked difference between the 
ages of husband and wife. It is impossible, 
therefore, to fix the Fleetwood—lingsley 
marriage much earlier than 1550, and if we 
assume Agnes and William Kingsley men- 
tioned by ‘Robert Fleetwood in his will to be 
the issue of such marriage, they might well 
have been at school in 1560, when the will 
was made. 

As to the position of the Fleetwood lady 
in the Vache pedigree, this, so far, has not 
been discovered. The founder of the line 
was Thomas Fleetwood, next elder brother 
of the testator, who purchased the Vache 
estate some little time before his death in 
1572, aged 52. He was twice married, and 
had daughters by both wives, but their 
husbands are fairly well known, and, besides, 
they were of a younger generation than the 
mother of William Kingsley of Rosehall. 
It has been suggested that the two Kingsleys 
named in the will were a niece and nephew 
of the testator by 
This would suit very well as to date, but, 
unfortunately, unless there was a second 
marriage on the part of one of them, neither 
of these ladies married a Kingsley. 

A reference in ‘S. P. Dom.’ seems to lend 
strong confirmation to the close connexion 
between the Kingsleys and the Fle etwoods. 
Under date 29 May, 1604, we read ‘* Grant 
to Sir George Fleetwood of advowson of a 
prebend at Canterbury, to present William 
Kingsley.’ Sir George Fleetwood was son 
and heir of Thomas Fleetwood, the founder 
of the Vache line. The William IXingsley 
here named—afterwards the well-known 


one of his two sisters. | 


is there stated to have been is 





Mears, d. 13 April, 1819, a. 48. 


, I think, little doubt that the William 
Kingsley named in the will of Robert Fleet- 
wood was identical with William Kingsley 
of Rosehall, who founded both the Kentish 
and the Hertfordshire lines. It would be 
interesting could the names of his father and 
mother be established. W. D. Pryx. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN BURIAL-GROUND 
OF ST. JOHN’S, WESTMINSTER. 


(See 11 S. iv. 302, 403, 484.) 


THIS instalment continues the list of 
inscriptions on 
STONES LYING FLAT. EAST SIDE. 


201. J. J. | Jan. —, 1829 | C. (J.) | March —, 
1846. | Also — J. | Dec. —, 1848. [See No. 279.] 

202. John Hyde, Esq., of this p., d. 21 day of 
—, 181(3). 

203. William Reeve, d. 6 Jan., 1812, a. (4)8 

204. Mr. Edward Jarman, d. » 1815, a. 7(9). 
Also Catherine W[est], spinster, d. 23 Aug., 1821, 
a. (3)1 years. Mary, wid. of Mr. John West, 
of this p., d. 25 April, 1826, in her 71st year. 

205. Mrs. Ann Money, d. 29 May, 1821, a. (59). 
Also 3 chn. who died in their infancy. 

206. James Joseph Ottey, d. 9 Jan., 1807, 
a. (18) months. Also Sarah Ottey, — of the 
above, [died] Jan., 1819, a. 55. Edward Ottey, 
of Carteret Street, Westminster, d. 22 Dec., 1823, 





a. 

207. W. Mears, s. of — Mears, d. Oct. —, 1799, 
a. 27. Martha, dau. of Thomas and Mary Peers 
Mears, d. 26 Dec., 181(8), a. 3 days. James 
Palmer Mears, d. 17 Oct., 1818, a. 33. Mr. John 
The above Mrs. 
Mary Mears, d. 11 July, 1821, a. 78. Mr. William 
Mears, d. 1 April, 1824, in his 78th year. 

208. Mr. John Yeomans, of this p., d. 19 July, 
1814, a. 39. Ann, wid. of the above, d. 9 May, 
1839, a. 67. Thomas John Yeomans, s. of the 
above, d. 21 June, 1840, a. 42. Stephen Yeomans, 


| s. of the above, d. 1 Dec., 1840, a. 2 yrs. 3 mths. 


| Sarah, wid. of Thomas John Yeomans, d. 18 Aug., 


| 1842, a. 33. 


Archdeacon of Canterbury—was fourth son | 


Rosehall. At the 


Kingsley of 
more than 


grant he was not 


of William 
date of the 
19 or ¢ 


been only through the powerful influence 
of his relative 
Vache. 


20 years old, and the grant to him of a | 
prebend at so youthful an age could have | 


Sir George Fleetwood of the | 
This grant was the commencement | } 


Ann Hambleton, dau. 
Anne Yeomans, d. 9 June, 1843, a. 42 
209. Mary, [wi]fe of William Miles, of this p., 
d. (April ?) 19, 1786, a. 72 ....of Mr. Wm. Miles 
sas 2a 0, a. 77. William Miles, s. of the 
above, d. May 4, Sarah, dau. of the above 


of John and 








Wm. and Mary Miles, d. Sept. 23, 1806. John 
| Miles, d. Jan., 1818. Richard, eldest s. of Wm. 
| and Mary Miles, d. Feb. ..5 a& (8)1. Also 

Mrs. .... d. .... in her 92nd year. Also Mrs. 

Mary ~* July, 1831, a. 92 

210. . Mary Inderwick, mother of the above, 


of Archdeacon William Iingsley’s clerical | 


career, and was doubtless the occasion of his | ° 


settlement at Canterbury, where his descend- 
ants continued for many generations. He 
was ancestor of the late Canon Kingsley, and, 


; James Langley, of this p 


211. Mr. James Thomas, of this p., brother of 
the late Benjamin Thomas, d. Feb. 17, 1814, a. 60. 
Ann Langley, dau. of James Thomas, and w. of 
. d. March 2, 1815, a. 36. 


indeed, so far as I am aware, of all existing | J- Langley, husband of the abov e, d. June, 1820, 


members of that family whose descent can 
be traced. 
than passing 


The subject is therefore of more 
genealogical interest. There 


a. 47. 
212. [Blank.] 
213. [do.] 
214. [do.] 
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215. 
in{fancy]. Also Sophia Maria Ba[nalist[er], dau 
of the above, d. Aug. 20, 1811, a. 7. The above | 
Mrs. Sarah Bannister, d. Sept. 29, 1826, a. 49. | 
James David Bannister, husband of the above, 
d. March 15, 1840, a. 70. 

216. ..a. 62. Jonathan (Pehl), [son] of 
Christopher (Pehl) and Jane his w., (granddau.) 





of the above-named Mrs. Margaret Taylor, | 
is econ: EIB sc: 01 
217. [Blank.] 
218. [do.] | 
219. Mar(y), [daugh]ter of , FOR eaeaen, | 
So .... Also. d. —2, a. 


seo =, dau. of the above, d. a tisja0" a. 12: | 
Also the above Mr. Thomas Chap[man], d. Jan. 

—, a. 61. Also Marfy], relict of the above] 
(‘T}Jhomas Chapm[an], [died] — 31, 1849. 

220. Mary Ann, w. of Mr. George Billington, 
of St. Margaret’s, d. 18 (May), 1824, in her 26th 
year. 

" 221. Mar.... John .... of this p., d. Aug. 7 

. Also .... of the above, d. 1791, a. 5-. 
Also yi illiam Wright, s. of the above, d. April 17, 








1792, a. 17 mths. Mr. John Wright, d. Sept. 24, 
1316, a. 66. Mr. Joseph Wright, d. Feb. 22) 
1833, a. 44. Mr. Charles Wright, d. Sept. 28, 
184(8),a.-4 yrs. Mrs. Jane Wright, d. April .... 
in her 94th year .... wid. .... 

222. Mary, wid. of John Henry Delamain, 
Esq., of Berners Street, d. Dec. 26, 1814, a. 56. 

223. Susan A—, died —. Thomas .... born | 

. died. 
224. Mr. Christopher Shephard, of the City of | 


Westminster, distiller, d. April—, 17[8]2, a. [4]6. | 
re by his wid., Mrs. Jane Shephard. 

225. Mr. Pe Cooke, of this p., d. July 5, 
Brooker 


1757, a. George Henry Cc ‘coke, 
d. Aug. 15. 786 a. 4. John Cooke, bro. of the 
above, d. Jan. 23, 1789, a. 4. Mrs. Elizabeth 


Cooke, wid. of the ‘above, d. Oct. 25, 1796, a. 69. 


George, s. of Mr. John Cooke, d. Oct. 7, 1797, | 
a. 42. Charlotte Anne, d. of Charles and Anna | 


Maria Hertslett, dau. of the above George | 
Cooke, d. Sept. 2,.1824, a. 8 mths. 9 days. Mrs. 
Anne Byles, wid. oa George Cooke, and afterwards 
w. of Mr. Joseph Byles, of this p., d. 23 April, 
18—, in her 74th year. 

226. Anne, w. of Mr. Richard Salter, of Staff—. 
d. 1812. Likewise her Infant sjon. Also 
Ann, second w. of Richard Salter, d. 24 Dec., 
1835, a. 56. | 

227. Stephen Cotterell, of this p.,d. 16 Aug., 
1812, a. 41, leaving a wid. and 3 small children. 
William Henry Cotterell, s. of the above, d. a. 1. 
Louisa Elizabeth Cotterell, dau. of the above, 





d, 22 July, 1822, a. 16. Beatrice, w. of the above, 
d. 28 March, 1839, in her 70th year. Charlotte, 
w. of John Tupp, dau. of the above, d. 25 Feb., 


1853, a. 48. 


225. Margaret, w. of John Arrow, d. .... a. 4-. 


Also four [of her] children: Jobn, a. — yrs.: 
Ann, a.—yrs.; Robert, a.—yrs.; Charles, a. 
10 mths. Also Alice, w. of the above, d. March 9, 


July 7, 1821, in his 
May 5, 1827, 


Mr. 
year. 


John Arrow, d. 
Mr. John Seaman, d. 


1820. 
73rd 

a. 34. 
229, late 


ae 


of the 
Robert | 
Captain 83rd | 


Esq., 
840, 
late 


Robert Colquhoun, 
Grenadier Guards, d. —, 
Colquhoun, s. of the above, 
Regiment, d. Oct., 1841, a. 41. 
Esq., son-in-law of the above 


James Blayney, 
senior, 
i 


R. C., 


. the p. of St. M—, died in their 


| 1835, a. 
| 1844,a. 78. 


ja. 19. 


d. Dec. 17, 1847, a. 7(3). Jane, wid. of R. C., 

| sen., d. Feb. 16, 1848, a. 78. Lucy, w. of the 
above Capt. —— Colquhoun, d. Sept. 11, 1849, 
a. (42). 


230. Henry Watfe rhouse], Captain Royal Navy, 
d. July 27, 1812, a. Mrs. Susannah Water- 
house, mother of the above, d. April 12, 1815, 
a. 70. Mr. William Waterhouse, husband of 
Susannah, father of Henry Waterhouse, Esq., 
id. July 28, 1822, a. 79. Susannah Maria Water- 
| house, third dau. of Wm. and Sus. Waterhouse, 
b. 17 Dec., 1772 ; d. 19 Dee., 1812. Also [Cha]rles 
Waterhouse, [broth]er of the ab[ove], d. Oct. 30, 
(184)6, a. 59. 

231. [Blank.] 

232. .... d. 12 April, 1832, 
Ann Mann, d. 7 April, 1832, a. 
John Mann. Mary Ann Elizabeth 
18 Oct., 1831, a. 2 yrs. 7 mths. 
Mann, sen., d. 26 March, 1835, a. 73. 

233. John Millington Fowler, s. 
Ann Fowler, of Wood Street, d. 


a. 72. Mrs. Mary 
28, the w. of Mr. 
Mann, d. 


Mr. John 


of John and 
May 31, 1822, 


a. 2 yrs. 1 mth. 17 days. Mr. John Fowler, 
| f. of the above, d. March 4, 1829. Also.... son 
'of .... [acciden]tally drowned. 

234, [Blank.] 

235. Thomas .... Also ....ty Watts, d. 1813, 
a. 1. Also Susan, w. of the last- named Thomas 
Watts, d. Dec. 29, 1813, a. 72. Mary, d. of 
Thomas and Susan Ww atts, ‘d. Feb. 24, 1835, a. 64. 
James Watts, their s., d. Nov. 24, 1840, a. 74. 

236. Thomas .... a 6. ... -(lizabelth Sims 
 James.... [sa]Jid Thomas — a. TH. 
Thomas James, of Streatham Place. 

237. [Blank.] 


238. [do.} 
[Siz or seven stones are here covered up by a pile 
of paving stones. | 


WEST SIDE. 
Stones lying flat, beginning at south end. Some of 


the stones in this corner are covered by a rubbish 
heap. 


239. Mr. Robert Crawford, of this p., d. May 2 ae 
1838, a. 68. Mary, w. of the above, d. Sept. 27, 
1844, a. 76. 

240. Amelia .... wife of the ....fford, of .... 
Also Anne Catherine Knox, the inf. dau. of 


Robert and Elizabeth Stafford, of this p., d. 6 Oct., 
7 weeks. Elizabeth Davie, d. 19 Jan., 
Sarah Stafford, d. 22 May, 1844, a. 84. 
Mr. George Holloway, d. 3 April, 1836, 
Samuel Holloway, d. 16 June, 1837, 
a. 66. Elizabeth Simpkin Holloway, d. 19 Dec., 
183-, a. 32. Mrs. Sarah Trickett, d. 18 April, 
1838, a. 30. Mary. wid. of Samuel Holloway, 
d. 26 July, 1838, a. 63. 

242. .... d. 1844, a. 24. 

243. .... Mr. William Hemmings, bro. of the 
above, d. 10 Sept., 1849, a. 36. 

244. Priscilla, w. of George Mills, d. Oct. 29, 
1834, a. 26, dau. of Robert and Maria Higgins, 


241. 


| of Hoxne, Suffolk. 


245. Frederick Clapton Sheppard, d. 30 Oct., 
1833, a. 1 yr.10 mths. Mary, w.of Mr. Thomas 
Sheppard, of this p., d. 16 March, 1837, a. 78. 
Mr. Thomas Sheppard, d. 17 June, 1887, a. 75. 
Miss Jane Sheppard, d. 19 Aug., 1844, a. 41. 
Joseph Whiston Barney, d. 1 Aug., 1853, a. 70. 

246. Mr. William Woolley, of this p., d. Aug. 3, 
1849, a. 47. A tender husband. 
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247. Mr. John Barlow, of this p., d. 8 April, 
1841, a. 51. Hester Barlow, d. 5 Prot 1828, 
a. 9 mths. Edwin Barlow, d. 24 Oct., 1834, 
a. 3 yrs. 6 mths. Mary Ann, wid. of the above, 
d. 24 July, 1844, a. 43. 


Q- 
Obs 


248. George C hilv ers, d. March 22, 1851, a. 
Colour-Sergeant, 3rd Batt. Geman Guards, late 


AND QUERIES. 


| 
a Royal Warrant granted hast his ald 
| None——except 


of Grimstone, near Lynn, Norfolk. E. M., dau. 
of the above, died in her infancy. Elizabeth 
Mary, w. of the above, d. Oct. 12, 1851, a. 35. 
Buried at West Hanningfield, Essex. 

249. Stephen (Page) Seager, Esq., d. 1 Aug., 
1834, in his 72nd year, late of Maidstone, Kent. 
Elizabeth his w.. d. 23 Feb., 1836, a. 76. Jane | 
Seager, their dau., d. 20 Noy., 1850, a. 50. 

250. -«- W. of John*® Money, d. 22 April, | 


1838, a. 21. 

251. Matilda, d. of William and Sophia Moyes, 
d. 14 Oct., 1830. a. 2 weeks. William Henry, 
s. of the above, d. 22 Nov., 1831, a. 2 yrs. 7 mths. 
Mrs. Sophia Moyes, d. 1 Dec., 1831, a. 28. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Moyes, d. 26 June, 1833. a. 23. Henry 
George Moves, d. 2 Oct., 1842, a. 7 yrs. 6 mths. 
William George Moyes, d. 24 Feb., 1846, a. 7 mths. 

252. Sarah, w. of Mr. Richard Clark, of Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road, d. 14 Feb., 1842, a. 54. 

258. John Garner, d. 8 June, 1844, a. (4)6. 

254. Mr. John Astell, late Clerk of this 
dad. April 7, 1844. a. 65. Mr. William 
Astell, eldest s. of the above, d. June 
a. 42. 

255. Jane, w. of the 
Rector of this p., d. 21 Sept., 1835, a. 38. 

256. Thomas Trowell, Esq., s. of Mawbey 
Trowell, Esq., late of Bradford, Wilts, d. 25 Dec., 
1840, a. 72. 


Dis 
George 
1, 1852, 


Rev. John Jennings, 


| 
‘St. George’s cross charged with a lion and 


257. Mrs. Ann Richardson, d. 8 Sept., 1841, 
a.67. Mrs. Sarah Richardson, d. 9 March, 1851, 
a. 51. 

258. [Almost blank. In colo Qiies. 

259. Mary Maria Pink, d. 27 Dec., 1832, in her | 


56th year. Emily Sarah Pink, granddau. of the 
above, d. 22 Oct., 1842. a. 7 mths. 

260. Robert Earl, of Vine Street, Westminster, 
d. 12 Jan., 1812, a. 22. His bro. John Earl, of 
Vincent Square, d. 21 Sept.. 1830, a. 33. Mrs. 
Mary Earl, their mother, d. 28 Jan., 1836, a. 76. 
Isabella, w. of John Earl, d. Oct. 21, 1836, a. 47. 
Mr. Robert Earl, d. 25 April, 1839, a. (9)7. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 

17, Ashley Mansions, 8.W. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE AUSTRALIAN COAT OF ARMS. 
On 7 May, 1908, his late Majesty Ming 
Edward VII. by Royal Warrant granted 
armorial ensigns and supporters to the 
Commonwealth of Australia. A copy of 
this warrant, together with an illustration 


of the coat of arms, appeared in the Common- | 


wealth of Australia Gazette for 8 Aug., 1908. 
Yet—a little over three years later—an 
amended design is now before the College 


of Arms with a view to its submission for 
the approval of his Majesty King George V. 
What urgent reasons are there, one naturally 
asks, for the present King to render obsolete he 


| 
| 
| 


| part 


)a charge upon a shield ; 


| natural colours on a yellow ground : 
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rae ? 
the oratification of certain 
personal wishes. By Australians generally 
the proposed alteration is considered as 
unnecessary as it is undesirable. The design 
of the shield is objected to. This depicts 
on an azure field the six Federated States 
of Australia, symbolized by six argent 
inescutcheons, each charged with a chevron 
gules—thus each contributing root-tree 
to the house of the Commonwealth. In 
the centre of the shield is an escutcheon 
argent charged with St. George's cross 
cules —cottised of the (azure) field — 
having five six-pointed argent stars thereon, 
representing the constellation of the Southern 
Cross. Crest: on a wreath of the colours 
a seven-pointed star or. Supporters: on 
a compartment of grass, to the dexter, a 
kangaroo; sinister, an emu—both proper. 
Motto: Advance, Australia.’ Instead, 
however, of the before- mentioned shield, 


a 
a 


Mr. Fisher, the Prime Minister. desires 
to have the six Admiralty flag - badges 
of the several Australian States. These 
are as follow: New South Wales — # 


on a white 
white stars. 
ensigned 


four eight-pointed yellow stars 
ground; Victoria—the five 

representing the Southern Cross, 
with an imperial crown on a blue ground ; 
Queensland—a blue Maltese cross sur- 
mounted by an imperial crown on a white 
ground; South <Australia—a shrike in 
Western 
Australia—a black swan on a yellow ground ; 
Tasmania—-a red lion on a white ground. 
Surely a heterogeneous mixture. To revert 
to badges for arms certainly playing 
pitch-and-toss with heraldry. True it is 
that in several of the above cases the badge 
also figures either as the State crest or as 
of the State arms. And a crest, of 
course, may be used as a badge, as may also 
but to make mere 


is 


| flag-badges into a combination coat of arms 





| 
| 


| 


| is surely turning the College of Arms topsy- 


turvy and making a travesty of armorial 
emblazonment. 

Mr. Fisher would also vary the position 
of the supporters, viz., straighten the 
kangaroo’s tail and make the emu stand on 
both legs ; and he would add wattle blossoms 
to the under part of the shield. But as 
South Africa has been given the wattle as 
a floral badge, Australia apparently has 
lost claim to it. Still, any artist could add 
flora to the “compartment.” Mr. Fisher 
objects besides to the motto, preferring 
Australia’ without ‘advance,’ which 


ee 
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seems to reduce the motto to a geographical 
expression. The crest is the only part of 
the present design which is to be left as it is. 
As an Australian, a loyal subject of the 
Empire, and a student of heraldry, I enter 
an emphatic protest against such alterations 
as are proposed being made to the Australian 
coat of arms. 
Notes on the Australian Badges. 

New South Wales.—The badge is made 
from the centre portion of the arms on a 
white ground, in lieu of the azure field of the 
shield, and leaving out the charged cantons, 
as in complete arms. 

Victoria.—The badge is made from the 
whole arms, with the crown portion of the 
crest added as ensignment. 

Queensland.—The badge is made from 
the crest, less the two sugarcanes and the 
wreath of the colours. 


The other three States possess only 
assumed arms; but for South Australia and 
for Western Australia the badge also 


appears on the State seal. 
E. Witson Dosss. 
Toorak, Victoria. 





“THe THAMES.’’—The question has been 
raised as to how the h got into the word 
Thames; and we have been told that it 
means * the smooth” or ** tranquil stream.” 
Perhaps a few words of explanation may be 
permitted. 

As Cesar gives the form Tamesis, and 
Tacitus has Tamesa, it is clear that the h 
is unoriginal. 

In Anglo-Saxon the a@ was mutated to e, 
and later into e. The standard A.-S. forms 
are Temese and Temes ; plentiful 
examples in Bosworth and Toller. 

The Middle-Enelish forms are well shown 
in * Piers Plowman,’ Text C. xvii. 108. 
where we find Temese ; but in other MSS. 
also Temse, Tempse, and (I regret to say) 
Themese. 

The usual English habit of dropping the 
vowel of the second syllable of trisyllabic 
names (as in Leicester, &c.) reduced the 
trisvllabic Temese to Temse. The strong 
emphasis even led some to insert a p, as in 
Tempse. This is worth noting, as there was 
another ‘** Thames” in Bedfordshire, com- 
memorated in the place-name Tempsford. 
At a later time the final e dropped off, giving 
the monosyllabic form Tems, which, as 


see 


every one knows, represents the modern 
pronunciation, if we only bear in mind that 
the final z-sound in a word is always mis- 
written as &. 





Hence the true English forms are perfectly 
certain. It was Tem-é-sé (in three syllables) 
in early times ; then Tem-sé (in two syllables) 
later on; and it is Tems now. In the 
modern ‘‘ Thames,” the spelling with @ is 
due to our absurd worship of what is called 
“classical ”’ ; we carefully misspell it with a 
out of regard for Czesar and Tacitus. 

The inserted h is due to another cause. 
viz., a habit of Anglo-Norman scribes, as 
I have already explained in print several 
times; see, in particular, pp. 471-5 of 
my ‘ Notes on English Etymology.’ 

Briefly, the Norman scribe often fancied 
that the English ¢ was stronger than his own, 
and seemed to be followed by a faint aspirate 
which he denoted by h. Hence we find him 
writing Thott for Toft, thown for town, and 
leth for let. So he wrote Themese or Themse 
for Temese and Temse. Those who mis- 
wrote the name with an a wrote Thamese 
and Thames. And the last of these has 
prevailed; for unfortunately the most 
grotesque form often appeals most to the 
English eye, which has been elected as judge 
in place of the ear. 

I propose to discuss the ‘‘ quietness ”’ 
the stream in a future note. 

WaLtTeR W. SKEAT. 


of 


** ComFrREY.’’—I have just received from 
the Liverpool Medical Institution a notice- 
paper in which is the announcement of a 
paper to be read by Dr. Macalister on the 
surgical value, as a cell proliferant, of the 
root of symphytum. This paper will afford 
an interesting instance of modern science 
explaining the value of herbs now almost 
entirely neglected. The notice of it has led 
me to investigate the English name of this 
plant, the ‘‘comfrey.”’ In French it is 
consoude, in Provencal counsdudo, in Italian 
consdlida—names all indicating the con- 
solidating surgical properties of its roct, 
its use in healing ulcers, and even fractures. 
But whence the corresponding English 
name? The ‘N.E.D., with interesting 
quotations showing the use of the plant in 
leechdom, gives its name as “of obscure 





etymology.” The first quotation (1000) 
indicates a medieval derivation: ‘‘ Accipe 
de confirma, hoe est consolida,” rightly 


not accepted. The first syllable corresponds 
to consolida, consdudo ; but whence the 
second ? Reference to the ‘E.D.D.’ puts 
me on the track. J find its name in Banff is 
‘** comfort-knit-bane,” in Aberdeen ‘‘ comfer- 
knitbeen.”” This name is evidently a doublet : 
“knit-bane” as uniting fractures, and 
‘‘comfort’’ in the sense of the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
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1460 quotation ‘to comforte the joynctis,”’ 
and in that of the botanical symphytwum. 
‘Comfrey ” is then a variant of ‘‘ comfort,” 
originally with the second syllable stressed, 
as the English equivalent of Low L. con- 
fortare, consolidare. The Provengal name 
counsdudo appears to have almost left the 
rough-skinned ‘‘ comfrey’ to attach itself 
to the still rougher horsetail (coweto de rat, 
rat-tail; fretadou, rubber), used for scrubbing 
pots and pans. It would be curious to know 
if ‘‘ comfrey ”’ has been used for this purpose 
in England or Scotland. In this case the 
change from ‘‘ comfort’? to ‘ comfrey ” 
might possibly have been supported by 
the use of the plant for fretting or fraying 
domestic utensils. 


EDWARD NICHOLSON. 
111, Avenue de Neuilly, Seine. 
‘Tue SaAcriFicE oF Isaac’: A Curious 
\NACHRONISM.—In the second ep of the 
fourth of the Chester Plays, ‘The Sacrifice 
of Isaac,’ there occurs a most remarkable 
anachronism, which, apart from its own 
absurdity, proves the incongruity of making 
Isaac a type of Christ. That this was the 
dramatist’s intention is plain enough when 
we read God’s words to Abraham, Il. 457-60 
(1 quote from Mr. Pollard’s 1890 edition of 
‘English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and 
Interludes’), and especially I. 469-76, in 
which the Expositor says :— 
By Abraham, I maie understande 
The father of heaven* that can fand 
With his sonnes bloode to break that bande, 
That the devill had brought us to. 
By Isacke understande I maie 
Jesu,* that was obedient aye, 
His fathers will to worke alwaie, 
And death for to confounde. 
Utterly of his the 


forgetful purpose, 


dramatist makes Abraham exclaim, towards | 


the end of the fine scene in which Isaac 
shows himself a willing sacrifice, and which 
Mr. Pollard justly calls * perhaps the most 
pathetic in our older literature © (Il. 413-16 ): 
Ah, sonne! my harte will breake in three, 
ro heare thee speake such wordes to me. 
Jesu! on me thou have pittye,* 
That I have moste in mynde. 


So not only does the author perpetrate | 


one of the most curious anachronisms in 
literature by making Abraham call 
Jesus, but in doing so it seems to have 
escaped his attention that a father appeals 
for pity to a son whom he is about to kill. 
J. F. BENSE. 
Arnhem, the Netherlands. 





* The italics are mine. 


on | 


| Lonpon LIVERY COMPANIES AND GUILDs. 
—A more useful list of books on the Livery 
Companies of London than that printed by 
Mr. RuHopEs (11 S. iv. 451) has already been 
provided by Mr. George Unwin in an 
Appendix to his ‘The Gilds and Companies 
/of London,’ 1908, and it is obvious that the 
| Guildhall Collection would be more coniplete 
| than that at the British Museum. As many 
| books and pamphlets on this subject were 
| privately printed, it is possible they are 
| not to be found at either library. 
| Mr. RHODEs omits the Brewers, Broderers, 
Carmen, Coachmakers, Cooks, Fanmakers, 
Farriers, Fellowship Porters, Feltmakers. 
Fletchers, Framework IXnitters, Fruiterers, 
Garblers, Gardeners, Glovers, Gunmakers, 
Haberdashers, Innholders, Joiners, Loriners, 
Merchant Tailors, Plasterers, Playing - Card 
Makers, Plumbers, Salters, Scriveners, Spec- 
tacle Makers, Tilers and Bricklayers, Turners, 
Upholders, Wax Chandlers, Weavers, Wood- 
mongers, and Woolmen. Several of these 
have been dealt with in separate volumes, 
and Herbert’s * History’ also was published 
in sections. Clearly the Reports of the 
Commissions on Municipal Corporations. 
1837 and 1881, have not been referred to. 
**Couriers”’ has been printed for Curriers ; 
although there is a Couriers’ Club, it is not 
in any sense a Guild. Barbers and Barber- 
Surgeons are synonymous. Very many 
‘entries could be, added under Stationers 
jand Apothecaries. College of Physicians’ 
| publications should be a separate heading or 
| be omitted as irrelevant. 
| ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
| 








RHINOCEROS: First IN ENGLAND, 1684 


—Perhaps the following advertisement, 
copied from The London Gazette of 13 


Oct., 1684, is worthy of a place in* N. & Q.’: 

** A Very strange Beast called a Rhynoceros, 
lately brought from the East Indies, being the 
first that ever was in England, is daily to be seen 
at the Bell Savage Inn on Ludgate-Hill. from 
| Nine a Clock in the Morning till Eight at Night.’’ 


ALBERT MATTREWS. 


} 


Boston, U.S. 


Hurley, on the banks of the Thames, has 
within its limits a new residence, ** Ladye 
Place,” in the grounds of which is the old 
lerypt, near the lock and bridge, in which 
| those who arranged to invite William III. 
ito accept the throne of England held 

meetings. Hurley parish 


| frequent secret 
church contains monuments of the Love- 


| HturLteEyY Manor Crypt.—The villege of 
| 
| 
| 


'lace family, including John, Lord Lovelace, 


ione of the planners, of 


the Revolution. 
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His mansion, Hurley Manor, stood near the | believe, the year 1169, but I can find no 
church, and then contained the crypt. The | record as to when the manor was founded, 
mansion is now demolished, but the crypt | although I think it was after the passing of 
remains still in the grounds of the new the statute of Quia Emptores in 1290, 
residence “Ladye Place.’’ Lysons’s ‘Magna 18 Edward I., ¢. i., by which Act the creation 
Britannia’ deals with the secret chamber. |of new manors was rendered impossible 











There is also an article on it, by Mr. Thomas 
Woods of Battersea Park, S.W., in The 
Defender of December, 1911. 

WIELIAM MACARTHUR. 


Frances, Lapy LumMtey.—A statement 
in Lodge’s * Peerage of Ireland,’ ed. Archdall 
(ed. 1789, vol. iv. p. 264), to the effect that | 
Frances, Lady Lumley, daughter of Henry 
Shelley of Warminghurst, co. Sussex, died 
in 1657, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, needs correction. She was buried | 
at Westbourne, Sussex, 10 March, 1626) 
(Sussex Arch. Coll., vol. xxii. p. 89). | 
The Lady Lumley who was buried in 1657/8 | 
in Westminster Abbey was Elizabeth, second | 
wife of Lord Lumley, daughter of Sir William 
Cornwallis of Bourne, in Suffolk, and widow 
of Sir William Sandys. | 

| 








DANIEL HIPpweE .t. 





Oueries. | 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest | 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CATHERINE SEDLEY AND THE CHURCHILLS. 
—In Wolseley’s ‘ Life of John Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough,’ p. 186 (London, 
1894), it is stated that Sir Winston and 
Lady Churchill wished John Churchill, 
afterwards first Duke of Marlborough, to 
marry their kinswoman Catherine Sedley, 
afterwards famous as the Countess of 
Dorchester. On p. 188 there is reference again 
to this kinship. Can any of your readers 
indicate the line of relationship? Lady 
Churchill was a Drake, and her maternal 
grandmother a Villiers. Catherine Sedley 
was descended from Saviles and Savages. 
It is possible that the link lies in the Saviles, 
as Henry Savile was entrusted to break the 
matter off; but I can find no link between | 
Saviles and Churchills, Villiers or Drakes. | 

| 
| 





K. P. 


Univ. Coll., London. 


LANERCOsT Manor. — Will you kindly 
inform me through the medium of ‘N. & Q.’ 
in what year and by whom the Manor 
of Lanercost, Cumberland, was founded ? 
The Priory of Lanercost was founded in, T 


| indeed, it be some unrecorded word. 
/it possibly derive from the Latin penws, 


(vide Halsbury’s *‘ Laws of England,’ vol. viii. 
p. 3, published 1909 ; and Scriven on ‘ Copy- 
holds,’ in loco, 7th ed., published 1896). 
The above manor is still in existence, but 
illegally so, I contend, for the above reason, 
and the steward of the manor is still collect- 
ing the fines, lord’s rents, and other dues in 
respect of the customary and freehold lands 
from the tenants. JXindly also inform me 
whether or not the Manor of Lanercost 
forms part of the Barony of Gilsland. I 
think not. BERTRAND. 


** PenarD.’’—-In the first volume ot the 
parish register of Wotton—or, as it was then 
called, Wooton—in Surrey, | note the entry 
(written by a hand that Evelyn the Diarist 
may have grasped !) :— 

1597. ‘* Layd out uppon esterdaye, for iij pot 
of mamsie & viij penard’ of bred, ij* ix".” 

This yields an early instance of the word, 
which I find in the ‘N.E.D.’ spelt ‘‘ pen- 
neard,”’ é.e., penn’orth, pennyworth; unless, 
Might 


provision; penarius, pertaining to victuals ? 
EtHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 


Sr. AGnes: Fotk-Lore.—I should be 
glad to know where Keats was likely to 
obtain the folk-lore which he has worked 
up into his poem ‘The Eve of St. Agnes’: 





They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey’d middle of the night, 
If ceremonies due they did aright ; 
As, supperless to bed they must retire, 
And couch supine their beauties, lily white ; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they 
desire. 
Is there any mention of such a custom in any 
pre-Keatsian work ? 
Which St. Agnes is thus commemorated 
—St. Agnes the First, virgin and martyr, 
21 Jan., St. Agnes the Second, 28 Jan., or 


St. Agnes of Monte Pulciano, 20 April ? 


J. H. R. 


Morro For Mitk Depot.—A municipal 
milk depot is being erected in Bradford. 
Can any of your readers suggest a motto or 
distich to be placed over the entrance ? 

SHELL Lac. 
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Capt. Sirk RoBertT RICHARDSON, Royal 
Artillery, 7th Baronet, of Pencaitland, Nova 


Seotia, died in 1752. Wanted, the date 
and place of death, to complete regimental 
records. J. H. Lestre, Major. 


31, Kenwood Park Road, Sheffield. 


St. CUTHBERT: HIS Brrps.—Reginald of 
Durham, after a long account, probably 
based on personal observation, of St. Cuth- 
bert’s ducks on Farne Island, says in chap. 
XXVi. 

* Aves ille Beati Cuthberti specialiter nominan- 
tur; ab Anglis vero Lomes vocantur; ab Saxoni- 
bus autem et qui Frisiam incolunt Fires dicuntur.”’ 


Can these terms be explained ? Were 
they called Lomes, or lambs, from their 
gentleness and tameness 7 Is Fires con- 
nected with eider ? af Nae 


Durham. 


*VicuGNa ” and ‘THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA. —I was greatly surprised in 
looking for a description of that South Ameri- 
can animal the vicufa, in the last edition 
of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ to find 
this word spelt vieugta. As is well known 
to those who have studied the Spanish 
language, the # is never preceded nor 
followed by a consonant. The sound of % 
is very like the sound of gn in Italian, and 
possibly absolutely the same. The nearest 
approach tothe sound in English is the com- 
bination of letters nio in opinion (as when 
the ” is followed by an o in Senor). In 
Italian we have the same sound in Signor, 
ogni, &e. Having been born in Chile, the 
native soil of the vicuna, 
the word correctly written in Spanish all my 
life, I find the combination of g and 7| 
shocking to the eye, and I question if it is 
correct. It is neither Spanish nor Italian, 
and surely it is not English. 


and having seen | 


I am particularly interested because [ 


‘have been editing a Concordance to Spenser 





It would be interesting to know on what | 


ground the combination of g and % can be 
defended. 
E. Havinranp Hitman, F.S.G. 


SPENSER CONCORDANCE.—In ‘N. & Q.’ 
for 17 Feb., 1872 (48. ix. 151), is a paragraph 
on Correctors for the Press. At the end of 
it is mentioned a Concordance to the Poems 


| connects 


| weather-boarded house. 
| now 


of Spenser which at that time had been three | 


years in preparation by some proot-reader, 
and which would be ready for publication 
in about a vear from the date of that number. 
Can you give me any information concerning 
the author, the manuse ript. or the subsequent 
history of this work ? Evidently it was 


never published. 


which is now more than half finished. 
CHARLES G. OSGOOD. 

Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

[Through the kindness of a friend, we have been 
put in communication with the compiler of the Con- 
cordance referred to. We regret to say that he 
informs us that he had to abandon the task many 
years ago, when it was less than half finished, and 
has no intention of resuming it. The uncompleted 
MS. has been destroyed.] 


GASTON LAFENESTRE.—Are the works 
of this artist of the Barbizon School known 
to connoisseurs? R. L. Stevenson men- 
tions him in terms of affection in his book 
‘An Inland Voyage.’ I shall be grateful 
to any reader who can refer me to any 
other record of him or his works. H. 8. 


JAMES Si~tK BUCKINGHAM: AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHICAL MSS.—At the end of the ‘ Auto- 
biography of James Silk Buckingham,’ pub- 
lished in 1855. a few months before his 
death on 30 June of that vear, the author 
Says :—- 

“My subsequent career....will form 
subject of the future volumes to follow 
(Vol. IL.) before the close of the present year. 
L am anxious to know if Buckingham left 
any material in MS. for these proposed other 
volumes ; and, if so, where such MS. may 
now be found. 

J. HamMBLey Rowe, 


the 
this 


. 


M.B. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT AND PARADISE.— 
Can any one help me to trace a legend which 
represents Alexander the Great standing 


| outside the gates of Paradise, and holding ¢ 


| colloquy with the guardian of the gates ? 
PERI. 


WEATHER-BOARDED HOUSES IN THE CITY 

Lonpox.—In Carlyle Avenue, which 
Fenchurch Street with Jewry 
a picturesque gabled and 
It itis not the last 
standing within the City boundary, 
will any reader kindly notify the sites there 


OF 


Street, stands 


ot other such houses ? H. S. 
“With ALLowance.’’—I have a_ tract 
with the following title :— 
** News gerd. | The Jews, | Or a True | Rela- 
tion | Of A | Great Prophet, | In the Southern 
parts of Tartaria; | ....Faithfully translated 


into English, | By Josephus Philo-. Judeus, Gent. 

With Allowance. | London, Printed for A. G. 

Anno Domini, 1$71.”” 4to. 6 pp. 

What is the meaning of ‘* With Allowance 
_IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


9 9 
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THE JENNINGS CasE.—What was the!an “H.B.” among the London goldsmiths 
last phase of the Jennings case? How | of the late eighteenth century, the lettering 
much of the property has been distributed | of the initials fails to correspond with that 
since the time of the original administrators lof the initials punched on the button. I 
to the estate? And is the ‘ Jennings | enclose a drawing of the button, obverse and 


Family Association” still in existence ? | reverse. Lewis Brerrany. 
If so, where ? i. B. | [We shall be glad to send the drawings of these 
objects to any correspondent who would be 

Miss ANNE MANNING, AUTHORESS. — | thereby helped to discover the dates required.] 


This well-known writer died in 1879. I shall | : 
be obliged if some one will inform me who} _ FINES As CurisTIAN Name.—In a disused 
came into possession of her papers and Quakers burial-ground, on the edge of the 
manuscripts. Horace BLeacKLey. | Moors near Stannington, three miles N.W. 
lof Sheftield, I find the Christian name 

Curious Starr.—I shall be glad to have | Fines on two separate stones, probably 
information about a small staff. It is | mother (1642) and daughter (1675). I have 
f2in. long, of which 4in. is an ebony | not found the name elsewhere in this district. 
handle; the upper part is of silver with hall- { Is it to be found in other parts of the country, 
mark of 1803; it has a plain ferule with a} and is it a name peculiar to the Society of 





crown on the top. W. B.S. | Friends ? T. WatTer HALL. 
| Sheffield. 
Dr. BRETTARGH is said to have been | 
Vicar-General to the Catholic Archbishop of | BioGRapHicaL INroRMATION WaANTED.— 
Dublin, and to have received into his Church 1. Witt1AM BurRKE, M.P., is said to have 


a lady named Macauley, afterwards the | died in 1798. See ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ Vii. 
foundress of the Little Sisters of the Sacred | 369. I should be glad to ascertain the 
Heart. No dates or other details are | exact date of his death and his place of 
known, and information is desired about this | burial. 
and other members of the Brettargh family 2 Cuartes Frarne.— Who was his 
of Lancashire. R. 8. B. mother ? When was he born? When was 
a eT ee en he adunitted to the Inner pice Aamty called 
Dates WaNTED.—(1) I should be much to the Bar ? The Dict. Nat. iog.., = ill. 
: 6 ; 274, gives no answers to these questions. 
obliged if one of your many readers could ee ai igi ite: ae 
enable me to arrive at the approximate date 3. JOHN : GIFFORD, — otherwise ohn 
of a silver snuff-box belonging to a friend of | Richards Green, was educated at Re pton 
mine. On the lid is an embossed portrait | *c¢ording to the * Dict. Nat. Biog.,” xxi. 305, 
of King Charles I., showing the face in right and at W estminster according to the _— 
profile, and the King’s figure nearly down to and Epitome. I should be glad to hear the 
the waist. Round the portrait runs the | Te@50ns8 for the latter statement. 
following inscription :— 4. THE REv. THoMAS GOFFE (OR GOUGH), 
CAROLVS .1.D.G. MAGN. BRIT. FRANC. ET. HIB, | RECTOR oF East CLaNpon, SuRREy.—I 
REX . ETATIS . SUE. should be glad to learn particulars of his 
But the year of the King’s age in which the | Parentage and the name of his wife, who is 
box was made is not given, there being, | described by Anthony Wood as “a meer 
indeed, no room for it, though under the | Xantippe, the widow of his predecessor. 
shoulder the word Nats is inscribed. The | The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxii. 70, does not give 


box contains no marks at all. I enclose a| the required information. G. F. R. B. 
—s —— ise Ni in both a vertical Lorp Lyrron’s House In GROSVENOR 
Cae Seen greet SquarRe.—Mr. W. E. D.-MILiIKEN (11 S. iv. 


(2) Can any one of your readers help me | 415) states that the house in Grosvenor 
to fix the date of aset of silver buttons which Square which was numbered 9 prior to 
is in my possession? Each button has! 1ggg, and has been 10 ever since, was the 
engraved on it the figure of a running fox, | house of the first Lord Lytton. Now Lord 
the ground being shown in rather rough| Lytton moved to Grosvenor Square in 1868, 
cross-hatching. On the reverse side the only | and had his town residence there till his 
marks are the lion passant placed below the | death in 1873. ‘The Court Guides’ from 
shank, and the hall-mark ‘“ H.B.” placed | 1869 to 1873 inclusive give the number as 
above. | have consulted Cripps’s ‘Old/12; and as the house which is now 12 
English Plate,’ and though I have found! was also 12 before 1888 according to MR. 
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W. E. D.-MILLIKEN, will he kindly say what 
is his authority for the statement that Lord 
Lytton lived in the old number 9 ? 
V. A. Frost, 
16, Amwell Strect, E.C. 


FREDERIC JXKENDALL of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, B.A. 23 Jan., 1813, 
was tried at the Cambridge Assizes, 19 March, 
1813, before Mr. Serjeant Marshall, and 
acquitted, on the charge of setting fire to 
rooms in Sidney Sussex College. Upon the 
conclusion of the trial his name was imme- 
diately erased from fhe College boards, by 
order of the Master and Fellows, and a 
memorandum to that effect was entered in 
the College Register. Information concern- 
ing his later history is desired. 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 


Capr. FrREENY.—Where can information 
be obtained concerning one * Capt. 
Freeny,” to whom Thackeray devotes many 
pages in ‘The Trish Sketch- Book’? The 
question is of some interest if, in truth, 
the ‘Adventures of Mr. James Freeny’ 
[by ?] suggested the groundwork of ‘ Barry 


Lyndon.’ Jas: 
Copenhagen. 
Money-Box.—I have searched every- 


where, including the indexes of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and can find nothing in regard to money- 
boxes. Although I have seen suggestions 
of clay money-boxes “for boyes”’ being in 
existence in 1585, I have failed to secure any 
reliable information. When did the money- 
box, in any first form, come into existence ? 
8. J. A. F. 


TRUSSEL Famity.—Who were the Trussels 
of Stafford and Derby, temp. Edward II. ? 
From whom did they descend ?. What were 
their arms, and from what nobler house 
were their arms derivative ? 

C. SWYNNERTON. 


‘Mr. PuncH: HIS ORIGIN AND CAREER.’ 
—Mr. Spielmann says that this book was 
written by a son of Mr. Joseph William Last, 
although generally ascribed to Mr. Sidney 
Blanchard. Can any one supply the fore- 
names of Mr. Last and say if he made any 
other contributions to literature ? 

Witiram E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


JOHN HoWDEN, THE Famous FAaNatiIc,— 
In the Ochtertyre MSS. mention is made of 
this man, who was an upholsterer in Edin- 
burgh, and “wrought much at Blair- 
drummond,” ‘ withal he was a Jacobite.” 
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Can any one say where one can find out 
more about him, whence he came, and in 
what way his fanaticism was displayed ? 
J. M. H. 
Scurr Famity or MALtTon, YORKSHIRE. 
—Any information regarding the above 
family would be welcomed by the under- 
signed, particularly as to the parentage of 
one Nanny Scurr, who married about 1805 
Robert Womersley. She was born in, or 
about, 1786. CuHas. Hatt CROUCH. 
62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


Replies. 


ANCIENT TERMS. 
(11 S. iv. 528.) 
Witu the aid of Littré’s ‘French Dic- 
tionary,’ Kelham’s ‘Norm.-Fr. Dict.,’ Gode- 
froy’s ‘Old Fr. Dict.,’ Wright’s ‘ E.D.D.,’ 
the ‘Catholicon Anglicum,’ and a few other 
dictionaries and glossaries, I have made 
out the sense, I think, of most, if not all, of 
the words in question, as follows :— 

1. ‘“Satun chevantel.’’—This does not 
appear in any book that I have consulted. 
Godefroy gives “‘ Chevecel=tétiére,”’ bride ; 
but if it is sure that the preceding word is 
satun, and not a contraction ot scilicet, fol- 
lowed by the article wn, it would seem more 
likely that cheveceul, chevaguel, cheverseul, &c. 
=oreiller, chevet, was intended, a c being 
generally indistinguishable from a ¢ in the 
hand of the period. Thus we should have 
‘**a satin pillow’: if not, “ a satin bridle.” 

2. “ Freyns doryes veuds.’’—Freins dorés, 
evidently, but for vewds I can only suggest 
veus, veutz=old. ‘ Gilded, or gold - orna- 
mented, bridles or bits, old.’’ 

3. “1 peire de covertures de feer.’’—The 
pair of coverings (? of iron, or steel) might 
refer to the newly introduced breast and 
back plates, worn sometimes beneath and 
sometimes over, the chain mail armour. 

4. ‘ij heaulmes dont lun est susoires 
(also susorres).’—The word szusoires or 
susorres is evidently from the verb given 
by Godefroy as susorer, suisorer= surdorer 
(“ artificiers font....anelx de cupre & de 
laton, et les suisorrent....semblables a 
or’’). ‘*Two helmets, of which one is gilt.”’ 


5. “ Piesces de reyes de fil por trappes.”’— 
Rees, riez, raytz, are all old forms for nets ; 


‘** Pieces of nets of thread for 





file=thread. 
traps.” 

6. “1 peire de skinebans (also skynebalds).”’ 
Stratmann’s ‘M.E. Dict.’ has * schin - bande, 
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sb.= ?skin-plate (?MS. bawde),”’ and pl. 
schinbandes, while Halliwell renders shin- 
bawde ‘Armour for the shins?” with 
quotation from ‘Morte Arture.’ Cf. A.-S. 
scin-bane=shinbone. Theterm skewbald, by 
the way (=piebald horse), bears a curious 
resemblance to the word in question. : 

7. ‘1 peire des bolges noires (also boulges 
and boulgys).’’—Bolges, boulges, or boulgys is 
very like bouges, boujets=(water-)budgets, 
but is more probably *‘ Bouge, boulge=sac 
de cuire”’ (see Godefroy), apparently much 
the same thing as the modern “grip” (** il 
porte unes vieilles bouges ou le bon homs 
porta son harnoys a la bataille ’’). 

8. “1 banger de reze.’”,—This might be a 
misreading of banyer, banier=banner, but 
is probably another variant of banquer, 
banker, banky, or as ‘Cath. Angl.’ has it, 
** Banqwer = bancarium, dossorum,”’ a cover- 
ing of carpet, tapestry or other material, 
for a bench or seat (Fr. banc), see *N.E.D.,’ 
s.v. “banker.” Hailiwell states that ‘any 
kind of small coverlet was afterwards 
called a banker.” Rete is no doubt * ray,” 
a kind of cloth or material, as to the exact 
description of which authorities differ. 
‘Cath. Angi.’ has ** Ray=stragulum,” and 
gives many examples, one from Minsheu, 
stating it to be “cloth never coloured or 
dyed.”’ Welham renders it ‘‘russet cloth,” 
and Godefroy gives ‘‘ Raie =broderie, pusse- 
menterie.”’ 

9. “1 sele por somer (pro soutar’).’— 
This I should interpret selle pour sommer, 
or sommes, a saddle for burdens, pack- 
saddle ; but Kelham has cele, a coverlet, 
and it might perhaps mean some sort of 
covering for a load. Soutar, no doubt, is 
sowter, which * Cath. Angel.’ renders * Alu- 
tarius, gallarius, sutor’’ (tanner, shoemaker, 
or cobbler). 

10. “Un macewel penduz de une cheyne 
de feer.’—Macewel suggests a diminutive 
of mace, macelle ; or perhaps the spiked ball 
that was attached to the battle-mace by <« 
chain; as I find macelotte=petite masse, 
petite boule. 

11. * xxix de wastours e iij vires (for cross- 
bows apparently).’”” — Wastowrs obviously 
derives from the verb waster or gaste7, to 
waste, spoil, ravage; thus Halliwell has 
“‘wastour, N.F., a destroyer” but I cannot 
find a more explicit definition. Vire is 
stated by Godefroy to be synonymous with 
vireton = trait darbaléte (‘“* mil arbalestes, 
| tant soit fort, ne de trere preste, | N’i 
treroit ne bouzon ne vire’’), which confirms 
Mr. SwWYNNERTON’S suggestion. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The scribe was apparently not a French- 
man, for he gives a Teutonic turn to the 
spelling of many of the Old Norman-French 


| words. ErHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 


| 93. Hewitt, in ‘Ancient Armour,’ &c., gives 
| two renderings ot *‘ covertures de feer,” of 
| which the following is a condensed version : 
|(1) A portion of the body defence of plate, 
lor splint armour faced with a_ textile. 
| Velvet, silk, and satin were employed for 
| this purpose. The inventory of Humphrey 
/de Bohun, 1322, mentions ‘‘et 1 peire des 
| plates courvertes de vert velvet.’’ Also in 
the inventories of the Exchequer in 1330, 
among the armour of the Earl of March: 
‘**Un peire de plates couvertz d'un drap d’or: 
une peire des plates covertz de rouge samyt.”’ 
(2) In 1303 Philip the Fair required a 
gentleman to be equipped for war and 
mounted on a horse ** couvert de couvertures 
de fer, ou de couvertures pourpoint.”’ 

10. Macewell.—** The small mace, called 
by the English mazuelle ” (Fosbroke). 

AITCHO. 


Satun chevantel, (?) principal mace. Satun 
is the Norman form of Old Fr. saton, given 
by Roquefort and Du Cange (s.v. sapellata), 
and explained as a kind of weapon, an iron- 
shod staff. Chevantel may be a derivative 
of chef. Kelham gives cheventeine for cheve- 
tain (chieftain). Freyns doryes veuds means 
‘‘ old gilded (dorés) bits,” veuds being written 
for Anglo-Fr. veuz (vieux), unless it is a mis- 
take for verds, green. Covertures de feer, 
coverings of iron, some part of the knight's 
or horse’s armour. Swusotres, or susorres, 
Old Fr. susorés, nominative past participle 
of Old Fr. susorer, to over-gild. Reyes and 
reie, striped material, a common word in 
Mid. Eng., from Fr. rayé, striped (see Strat- 
mann and Bradley, ra’). Skinebans, or 
skynebalds, probably greaves, ** shin-bands.”’ 
Stratmann has ** schinbande, (7%) shin-plate 
(2? MS. -bawde).’’ Bolyes, saddle-bags, Old 
Fr. bouge, Lat. bulga ; ef. the dim. budget. 
Somer, pack-horse, sumpter-horse, Lat. sag- 
marius. Macewel, Old Fr. maguele, dim. 
of massue, mace, club. Wastour, or waster, 
| is common in Tudor Eng. for cudgel, quarter- 
staff (see Nares), but also meant a rough 
| sword-blade, e.g.,  smarra, a waster with a 
| hilt at one end, a foil or flurrett, as they use 
'in fench-schools [corr. fence-schools] for 
young learners ’’ (Torriano, 1659). Vzure, a 
cross-bow bolt, Old Fr., from virer, to turn. 
The derivative vireton is more common in 
_ this sense. ERNEST WEEKLEY. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
iii. 128). —Whether or not it is possible to 
recover the author of “ Qui fallit in poculis 
tallit in omnibus,” 
inscription on a loving- cup of 1681, it seems 


likely that there are several forms of the pro- | 


verbial saying. Vincentius Opsopeeus, in his 
‘ De arte bibendi,’ iii. 746, has 
Qui fallit vino, fallit et ille fide. 
* Delitie Poetarum Germanorum,’ iv. 1267. 
Mrs. Gamp’s ‘No, Betsey! Drink fair, 
wotever you do!” conveys a somewhat 
similar sentiment. + Epwarpb BENSLY. 


(11S. iv. 449.) 
* Six hours for a man, seven 
seems to 


The precept, 
for a woman, and eight fora fool,” 
be based on the Latin lines :— 

Sex horis dormire sat est juvenique senique, 

Septem vix pigro, nulli concedimus octo. 
‘Collectio Salernitana,’ ed. De Renzi, vol. v. 
p. 7; also in vol. i. See King’s ‘ Classical 
and Foreign Quotations,’ 3rd edition, p. 317. 

EpWarp BENSLY. 


(11 S. iv. 469.) 
Like plants in mines, which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 
Browning's ‘ Paracelsus,’ last page. 


£8. OO. 


MinirTaRy EXECUTIONS (11 S. iv. 8, 57, 98, 
157, 193, 237, 295, 354, 413, 458).—My thanks 
are due to the contributors to this discussion, 
the number of whom attests the wide 
interest it has evoked. To judge, however, 
from most of the replies, my query, which 
referred solely to the alleged use by the 
firing party of ball and blank, has appa- 
rently, with one or two exceptions, missed 
fire. Iwas, and am, concerned not at all with 
either the disposition on parade of the luck- 
less executioners, the mode of the command- 
ing officer’s signal on such occasions, or the 
question of recoil or sound, but only with 
the composition and distribution of the 
ammunition served out. These latter, not- 
withstanding Mr. RHopeEs’s lament that 
we are still without a definite military 
authority as to the practice, are made suffi- 
ciently clear by the statements of Cot. 
Puiprs and Mr. Burpon. Though no posi- 
tive order exists for the custom. I queried, 
an understanding is rife which justifies a 
belief in its prevalence. I may add, by way 
of conclusion to this somewhat gruesome 


but interesting subject, that I have recently | 
of the | 


been favoured, by the kindness 
contributor who signs RocKINGHAM, with 
a cutting from The Boston Daily Globe ot 


quoted by YGREC as an_ 


| 13 Dee. last, descriptive of *‘ The First Mili- 
| tary Execution in the Army of the Potomac,’ 
13 Dec.. 1861, in which it is stated that 
“the men for the firing-party, twelve in number, 
were selected by ballot, one from each of the 
companies in Johnston’s regiment. The carbines 
had been loaded by the Provost Marshal, one of 
|them bearing a blank charge. Thus no man 
| could positively say that he was responsible for 
the death of his former comrade-in-arms.’ 

This corroborates the view advanced in 
my query at the first reference, and supplies 
| the information I sought therein. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Capt. CurrL_e’s Hook (11. 8. iv. 506).— 
This seems to “socal been a somewhat trouble- 
some instrument to both Dickens and his 
illustrators. When Capt. Cuttle is first 
introduced to the reader in chap. iv. of 
‘Dombey and Son,’ he is described as “a 
gentleman in a wide suit of blue, 


with a 
hook instead of a hand attached to his right 
wrist.’ Hablot K. Browne in one illustra- 
tion at least depicts the hook on the cap- 
tain’s left arm. Dickens himself seems to 
forget entirely the Captain’s loss of his 
hand on several occasions, or at any rate to 
represent him as performing certain actions 
like a person possessed of both hands. 
Curiously, these all occur in chap. xxiii., in 
order as follows :— 

1. ‘ The captain in his own apartment was 
we with his hands in his pockets, and his 
legs dre vwn up under his chair,” &c. 

2 * Clara a-hoy cried the captain, putting 
a i to each side of his mouth.’ 

3. “Squeezing both the  captain’s 
with uncommon fervour as he said it, 
man turned to Florence,” &c. 

That painstaking and careful writer on 
Dickens lore, the late Mr. F. G. INitton, 
writes as follows in his book ‘ Dickens and 
his Ilustrators > :— 

‘Although Dickens does not actually tell 
us which hand was missing, he clearly hints at it 
when he says that at dinner-time the captain 
unscrewed his hook and substituted a knife, and 
therefore we may justly conclude it was the right 
hand which was gone.’ 

This statement, ‘‘ He unscrewed his hook 
at dinner-time and screwed a knife into its 
wooden socket instead”? (chap. ix.), would 
be convircing if it stood alone, but unfor- 
tunately it can be capped by an equally 
|convincing statement respecting the fork. 
When the captain and Florence dine together 
| (chap. xlix.) we read that he ** said grace, un- 


hands 
the old 





serewed his hook, screwed his fork into its 
place, and did the honours of the table.” 

But as we know for certain, from the 
| novelist’s own distinct statement quoted at 
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the beginning of this reply, that it was the 
captain’s right hand that was missing, there 
is really no need to argue the question 
further. The strange point is that neither 
Dickens nor his illustrators were able to bear 
it in mind, and that even careful students of 
his writings have passed it over. (See also 
4S. iv. 266; 7 S. ix. 386, 472; 10 S. viii. 467; 
ix. 331.) JOHN T. PAGe. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


This particular instance was included in a 
collection of ‘ Artists’ Mistakes’ at 9 S. iv. 
237. W. C. B. 


OXFORD DEGREES AND ORDINATION (11 S. 
iv. 528).— Samuel Wesley, in a letter to the 
Lord Chancellor, dated Westminster, 14 Jan., 
1733/4 (quoted by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch in 
‘Hetty Wesley ’), says :— 

““T sent him [John Whitelamb] to Oxford, to 


my son John Wesley, Fellow of Lincoln College, | 


under whom he made such proficiency that he 
was the last summer admitted by the Bishop of 
Oxford into Deacon’s Orders.” 

It appears from the story that Whitelamb 
was preparing for Oxford in 1728, and took 
or received his degree as B.A. some time 
before ordination. Cc. C. B. 


John White Lamb, s. Robert of Hat- 
teild, co. York, pleb., Lincoln Coll., matric. 
10 April, 1731, aged 21. 

John Romley, 
co. Lincoln, pleb., Magdalen Hall, matric. 
13 Dec., 1735, aged 24. 

Apparently neither of them took a degree. 

If Sir Walter Besant, in his novel ‘Dorothy 
Forster,’ was correct in describing Robert 
Patten as M.A., the author of the ‘ His- 
tory of the Rising of 1715’ may, perhaps, 
have been a graduate of some other Univer- 
sity than Oxford. The ‘D.N.B.’ assigns 
him to none. A. R. BAYLEy. 

{DIEGO queries Sir A. Conan Doyle as_ the 
author of ‘ Dorothy Forster.’ ] 


s. 


s 


It was usual in the nineteenth century for 
men to be ordained after a short residence 
at Oxford University. Why should not that 
custom have been handed down from the 
previous century ? I have an old Calendar 
of 1845: therein I read :— 

‘* A residence of 3 weeks in each Term is sutticient 
for Bachelors of Arts keeping Terms for a Master’s 
degree, and for Students in Civil Law, who having 
kept by actual residence 12 Terms exclusive of the 
Term in which they were matriculated, and been 
examined for their degree, have put on the Civilian’s 
gown.” 

I always understood that a man had to pass 
Responsions and keep a certain number of 


AND QUERIES. 


William of Burton, | 
i lin 1880, 641. 
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could be admitted to the status of 8.C.L.; 
but it was not considered a degree, and 
several men were ordained with that status 
and never graduated. Adam Smith in 
1744 became a 8.C.L. He paid the fees 
and went through the formalities, in virtue 
of which he was enrolled as a Student of 
This step was frequently taken 
|by wealthier students in preference to 
| graduation in Arts. In 1870, when I went 
to Oxford, the common idea was that those 
| who had taken the status of 8.C.L. were 
| unable to pass other Schools than the First 

fesponsions, or Littlego; and they were 
|spoken of rather depreciatingly. Some 
were somewhat elderly. As some bishops 
would not ordain men without a degree, I 
| always understood that those undergraduates 
applied for and obtained the 8.C.L. But 
| I see in Crockford that the late Archbishop 
Alexander of Armagh took the S.C.L. in 
1847, and was ordained that year; he did 
not graduate B.A. till 1854. 


— 
| terms, and then without further examination 
| 
| 
| 


Civil Law. 


M.A.Oxon. 


FOREIGN JOURNALS IN AMERICA (11 S. iv. 
466, 514).—The number of German periodi- 
cals in America in 1910 as given by Mr. 
Dana (632) is doubtless correct, and Mr. 
Ropsrns’s doubts can be easily removed. 
In 1900 there were 613 (besides 20 printed 
in German and English) ; in 1890, 727 ; and 
See ‘The Twelfth Census of 
the United States’ (1900), ix. 1048, table 
xxi. The number of German periodicals 
in America in 1900 represented only °034 of 
the whole number. There was then one 
German periodical to every 4,213 Germans 
in the country, as compared with one French 
periodical to every 3,366 Frenchmen, and one 


Scandinavian periodical to every 9,255 
Scandinavians. On German - American 


journalism in general see Dr. Albert B. 

Faust, ‘The German Element in the United 

States,’ ii. 365-76, Boston, U.S.A., 1909. 
CLARK 8S. NoRTHUP. 





West INpIA ComMMITTEE (11 S. iv. 507).— 
The Gentleman's Magazine for 1738 refers 
on p. 162 to a petition presented to the 
House of Commons by the West India 
Merchants, complaining of the depredations 
of the Spaniards, and gives a list of sixty- 
two vessels which had been plundered since 
1728. There are several minor references 
both before and after this date. A Parlia- 
mentary report, written (by Samuel Jchn- 
son ?) in the style of ‘Gulliver,’ appears on 
p- 397 of the same volume, and mentions 
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that seven petitions had been presented, 
including one from Broslit, the second city 
for trade in Lilliput. The London Magazine 
of the same year on p. 100 refers to a 
meeting of the West India Merchants at 
“The Ship Tavern’’ behind the Royal Ex- 
change. H. FANSHAWE. 


SALAMANCA, 1812: Capt. G. Stupss (11S. 
iv. 529).—In Cannon’s ‘ Historical Record 
of the Sixty-First Regiment,’ published 
in 1844, p. 31, Stubbs is mentioned as 
one of seven officers killed in the battle. 
Col. Barlow was killed, and Major Downing 
wounded, early in the action, and there 
can be no doubt that the command of the 
regiment devolved from time to time during 


the action upon the senior officer, and in | 


this way it is more than probable tha 
Stubbs was in command until he was killed. 
Cannon also states that Capt. Annesley 
commanded the regiment at the close of the 
action. Annesley was much junior to Stubbs 
as a captain. J. H. Les ie. 


* RIDING THE HIGH HCRSE”’ (11 S. iv. 
490 ; v.15).—The French have a similar pro- 
verbial saving, viz., ‘‘ Monter sur ses grands 
chevaux.”’ Napoléon Landais in his ‘ Grand 
Dictionnaire,’ 14° éd., 1862, s.v. ‘ Cheval,’ 
writes of the saying :— 

* Parler avec hauteur ou avec colére. (Des 
chevaux de bataille, c’est-A-dire d'une taille Glevée. 
que, dans les temps de la chevaleric, les écuyers, 
au moment du combat, donnaient a leurs maitres, 
qui montaient alors sur leurs grands chevaux.)’’ 

Leroux in his * Dictionnaire Comique,’ 
1718, and Nouvelle édition, 
‘Monter,’ gives the saying and quotes 
Moliére, * Cocu imaginaire,’ 7.e. ‘ Sganarelle,’ 
scéne XxXi. :— 

Dessus ses grands chevaux est monté mon courage, 

In *‘(Euvres de Moliére,’ Paris, Firmin 
Didot fréres, 1855, vol. i. p. 201, is a foot-note 
regarding the line :— 

* Tl faut chercher lorigine de ce proverbe dans 
les usages de Vancienne chevalerie. Les cheva- 
liers avaient deux espéces de chevaux: ceux 
qwils imontaient habituellement étaient connus 
sous le nom de coursiers de palejroi : 
chevaux dune allure aisée et dune force ordinaire. 
Mais, les jours de bataille, on leur amenait des 
chevaux d'une vigueur et d'une taille re- 
marquables, que des écuyers conduisaient a leur 
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Henri van Laun in his English rendering 
of Moliére, 1875, ignores the saying, giving 
as a translation of the line, 

My courage is at its height. 
RoBeERtT PIERPOINT. 


=, 


‘DIVES AND PavPER’: Our Lapy’s Fast 
(11 S. iv. 527).—‘ Barnes’ Visit.’ means 
‘The Injunctions and other Ecclesiastical 


| Proceedings of Richard Barnes, Bishop of 


Durham from 1575 to 1587,’ published by 
the Surtees Society, and forming vol. xxii. of 
that Society’s publications. The reference 


| to superfluous fasts is as follows :— 


“6. Item, that no popishe abrogated holly 
daies be kept holly daies, nor any Divine service 
publiquely saide or celebrated on any suche daies, 
nor any superfluous faste be used, as those called 
the Lady Faste, or Saint Trinyon’s fast,* the 
Blacke fast.+ Saint Margaret fast,t or suche other, 
invented by the devill, to the dishonouringe of 
God and damnacion of the sowles of idolatrous 
and supersticious persons.” 

““* Trinyon is a northern corruption of Ninian. 
As St. Ninian was a popular saint along the western 


‘side of the Island, from Wales to Whithern in 


| Galloway, of the cathedral of which he was the 


| founder, it is probable that his name had found 


its way into the monitions of Bishop Barnes in the 
see of Carlisle, and had not been removed upon his 
translation to Durham. 

‘+ A Black Fast implies abstinence not only 


| from flesh-meat, but also from the lacticinia. 


The first is observed during the ordinary Lent ; 
the latter characterises what is called a Black 
Lent. The abstinence from lacticinia is enjoined 
in England only on Ash Wednesday and the four 
last davs of Lent. 

“+ The sainted Queen of Scotland, in high 


‘repute in the diocese of Durham.’ 


1786, s.2. | 


c’étaient des | 


droite, dot. leur est venu le nom de destriers. | 


Ces destriers étaient présentés aux  chevaliers 
a VPheure méme du combat: c’était ce que Von 
appelait alors monter sur ses grands chevaux. 
Depuis, par allusion A cet usage, on a dit monter 


sur ses grands chevauxc, pour, se mettre en colére, | 


menacer, prendre un parti vigoureux ; 
de Ja fierté, de Varrogance, du courage.” 


montrer 


RicHARD WELFORD. 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
[Mr. W. P. CouRTNEY is also thanked fer reply.] 


HoLep STONES: TOLMENS (11 5S. iv. 463> 
533).—A standard reference to ‘the Spirit 
which presides over the ancient Circle of 
Stennis’ occurs in Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘Pirate, chap. xxii. In order to convince 
her ardent suitor, Cleveland, of her un- 
questionable sincerity, Minna Troil offers 
to bind herself ‘“‘ by the promise of Odin, 
the most sacred of our northern rites which 
are yet practised among us.”’ In one of his 
characteristic and invaluable notes, Scott 
thus elucidates the passage :— 

“st appears from several authorities that in 
the Norse ritual, when an oath was imposed, he 
by whom it was pledged passed his hand, while 
pronouncing it, through a massive ring of silver 
kept for that purpose. In like manner, two 
persons, generally lovers, desirous to take the 
promise of Odin, which they considered as 
peculiarly binding, joined hands through a 


circular hole in a sacrificial stone, which lies in 
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the Oreadian Stonehenge, called the Circle of 
Stennis....The ceremony is now confined to the 
troth-plighting of the lower classes, but at an 
earlier period may be supposed to have influenced 
a character like Minna in the higher ranks.” 
THomas BayNeE. 


Frevicta Hemans (11 S. iv. 468, 534).—It | 


is not mine to give Mrs. Hemans her rightful 
place in the chorus. But’ she can never 
be wholly forgotten. 
her poems fill half a page in 
is known by every schoolboy. In Will- 
mott’s ‘Poets of the Nineteenth Century ’ 
she allowed fifteen pages. Cheap re- 
prints of her works are current. 
Ww. €. B. 

{In our edition of Bartlett (1891) Mrs. Hemans 

has nearly two pages. ] 


Is 


VANISHING LANDMARKS OF LONDON: 
* THE Swiss Corrace” (11S. iv. 464, 514, 
537).—May I supplement the interesting notes 
ot Mr. W. H. EpwarpDs at the second refer- 
ence? J have a photograph of the first 
omnibus (City-Atlas, No. 6132) 
Holborn Viaduct, with Thomas Grayson on 
the box and his conductor standing by 
the horses. The Viaduct was opened on 
6 November, 1869, and the first omnibus 
went over on 8 November. Thomas 
Grayson (** Viaduct Tommy ”’) was, accord- 
ing to the inscription on the back of the 
photograph, presented with a gold-mounted 
whip by his passengers, and also a silver- 
mounted whip by Capt. Cuff of Regent’s 
Park, in commemoration of the event. 

Tk Ve 


PEPLOE GRANT OF ARMs, 1753 (11. 8S. iv. 
508).—It would be interesting it G. B. M. 
would print the whole of this grant. On 
Bishop Peploe’s monument in Chester 
Cathedral the arms of the diocese are shown 
impaling Peploe, Azure, a chevron raguled 
between three bugles or 
‘ Cheshire,’ 1886, i. 294). There is also a 
monument to his son the Chancellor (p. 291, 
where the year of his death [1781] is mis- 
printed 1721). In this case Ormerod gives 
the arms as Azure, on a chevron raguled or, 
a mitre suble; on a canton ermine a sword 
and ecrosier in saltire or. Crest, A buck’s head 
cules, attired or, issuing from a ducal coronet. 
There are accounts of the Bishop and _ his 
son in Raines’s ‘ Wardens of Manchester ’ 
(Chetham Soc.), ii, 157, &c. The Bishop’s 
father is not given. The “ singular loyalty ” 
is there mentioned as a traditional anecdote 
—wwhich there was no reason to question— 
to the effect that Peploe was reading the 


Five quotations from | 
Bartlett’s | 
- he . . » ° | 
‘Familiar Quotations,’ one of which at least | 


over the | 


(Ormerod’s | 


prayers for George I. in Preston Church 
when some of the Stuart adherents entered 
and threatened the vicar with instant 
death, holding a musket before him, unless 
he instantly ceased praying for ** the Hano- 
verian usurper.”’ Peploe only paused to 
, Say, * Soldier, I am doing my duty, do 
yours. Canon Raines says that the King 


immediately determined to promote his 
loyal subject, and that in 1718 he was 
appointed Warden of Manchester. Nothing 


is said about the additional bearing on his 
arms ; hence the desirability of printing the 
| whole grant of 1753, which appears to go on 
to recite it. iH. So 


“After the Jacobite occupation in 1715 
Samuel Peploe viewed with alarm the large number 
of Roman Catholic residents in the town, and he 
procured the erection of two new churches. 
| While Preston was in the hands of the Jacobites, 
tradition says that a party of rebels entered the 
church while the vicar was reading the prayers, 
and threatened him with instant death unless 
| he ceased praying for the ‘ Hanoverian usurper.’ 
| With great self-possession Peploe continued the 
| service, only pausing to say, ‘ Soldier, I am doing 
my duty; do you do yours.’ On this incident 
being related to George I., he is reported to have 
said: ‘ Peep-low, Peep-low, is he called 2?’ Then, 
with an oath, he added: ‘ But he shall peep high ; 
I will make him a bishonv.’ ” 


Whether this story be authentic or no, 
Peploe’s subsequent advancement was prob- 
ably rather an acknowledgment of tlie active 
assistance rendered by him to the Commis- 
sion for Forfeited Estates, appointed in 1716, 
to which he furnished an elaborate report of 
“estates granted to superstitious uses in and 
about Preston.’ See * D.N.B.,’ xliv. 352. 
A. R. Bay ey. 
In Grigg * Armorial Book - Plates ’ 
(Second Series), 1892, the book-plate of 
Samuel Peploe, Bishop of Chester 1726-52, 
| bears the arms as mentioned in the grant of 
|23 Feb., 1753, to his son, viz., ‘‘ Azure, a 
|chevron counter-embattled between three 
| bugle horns or,”’ except that the chevron 
| is surmounted by a mitre, and the bugle 
| horn in the dexter part of the shield is nearly 
| hidden by a canton ermine, with a sword 
and crosier crossed. In the same volume 
is a book-plate of John Peploe Birch, Esq., 
with the same arms as the bishop’s, mitre 
and all. J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 








“ DILLISK”” AND “Snook” (11 S.. iv. 
469, 532).—I was brought up in Connemara, 
where nearly all sorts of Algse were abun- 
|dant, and whence a near relative used to 
| export Carrageen moss (Chondrus crispus) by 
ithe ton. But what astonishes me is that 
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your correspondents appear to have missed 
the name **cran-youck,”’ 
the dulsk or dillisk in Scotland. 

When properly dried (with the 
shellfish attached) it had a most delightful 
flavour. 
on market days. 

The horrible slimy-looking slook, or ** slou- 
kaun”’ as it was known, was also abundant, 
but was not so popular as its rival. 

J. J. Goruam, M.D. 


BEQUEST OF ByBLEs: Lorp WHARTON 
(118. iv. 449).—I have pleasure in inform- 


ing T. 8. that those highly prized Bibles | 


of Lord Wharton's are still given to many 


voung Sunday-school scholars in Yorkshire. | 


If he wishes for any further information, 
I would refer him to the Rev. —— Selby, 
Clergy House, Holbeck, Leeds. 

The following abstract of Lord Wharton's 
will may interest other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ ; 
it is to be found printed on the fly-leaf of 
each book :— 

*** The memory of the just is blessed.’ 

Prov..x. 7. 

‘Philip, Lord Wharton, died February 4th, 
1694, aged 83, and by his will left to his Trustees 
certain estates in Yorkshire, the proceeds of which 
are to be devoted each year to the distribution 
of Bibles, and other books. 

“This book is given by the direction of the 
present Trustees. \ 
Ist, 15th, 25th, 37th, lOIst, 118th, and 145th 
Psalms should be learnt, if possible, by the re- 
cipient.” 

J. W. Scorv. 

Leeds. 

EAR-PIERCING: 
oF Gotp (11 S. iv. 481).—KE. H. C.’s 
interesting observation respecting ‘* the once 
widespread belief in 
perties of gold” calls for some considera- 
tion. I have often noticed that when I aim 
in a fine state of physical health my gold 
* hunter- watch’? — that is the technical 


term for one with a double casing of gold— } 


reflects it by a high ‘sheen,’ and vice 
versa. [ cannot say if the weather or the 
humidity or dryness of the atmosphere has 
anything to do with it, as I have not followed 
the idea up; but I have observed this 
peculiarity in the relative degrees of bril- 
liance in the gold at all periods of the year, 
so that the effect seems to be personal and 
subjective only. M. L. R. Bresbar. 


In Lowestoft a few months ago I had a 
long talk with a Boy Scout, the son of a local 
fisherman. He mentioned that many of 
the boys at his school wore earrings. They 


were mostly sons of fishermen, many of 


the local name for | 
little | 


It was usually sold in the streets | 


By the terms of the will. the | 


BENEFICENT PROPERTIES | 


the beneficent pro- | 


' whom wear these little gold rings, and I said 
that I supposed they did it to be like their 
fathers. The Scout agreed, but explained 
that some boys had their ears pierced for 
the sake of their eyes. So this belief in the 
efficacy of ear-piercing is still to be found 
even in the rising generation. 

In ‘A Short Description of Carnicobar ’ 
(one of the Nicobar Islands), by Mr. G. 
| Hamilton, printed in ‘ Dissertations and 
Miscellaneous Pieces relating to the History 
‘and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences, and 
| Literature of Asia’ (Dublin, P. Byrne and 
| W. Jones, 1793), it is said that 


the ears of both sexes are pierced when young, 
and by squeezing into the holes large plugs of 
wood, or hanging heavy weights of shells, they 
contrive to render them wide and disagreeable to 
look at.” 

Is this merely a perverted idea of ornament ? 

G. H. WHITE. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


DISEASES FROM PuLants (11 8S. iv. 530).— 
The pollen of many plants causes a fitful 
catarrh resembling a severe cold in the head. 
It comes on in abrupt spasms, and often 
passes away in a few minutes, only to return 
again with great suddenness. With me, 
the pollen of primroses produces it slightly, 
even in mid-winter. The ox-eye daisy. 
which is a chrysanthemum, causes a decided 
attack, or rather sets up a series of attacks. 
| Cultivated chrysanthemums and Michaelmas 
| daisies have the same effect. Other blos- 
'soms are bad, but I scarcely know which, 
as they grow in mixed borders. Flowering 
erass gives much trouble. A doctor who 
| himself suffers severely from the true hay- 
}asthma, but recovers when the hay season 
is over, tells me that his disease and what 
may be termed pollen-catarrh are not the 
same malady. ¥10.8. 





| 
| 
| 

Under this heading may be mentioned the 
acorn disease which affects young cattle 
| when acorns are very plentiful. Provers of 
the plant hemp agrimony have found it 
produce a * bilious fever.” The blackberry 
is also called scald-berry, because of the 
eruption, known as ** scaldhead,” in children 
who eat the fruit to excess. The ordinary 
field buttercup is so acrimonious that by 
merely pulling up the plant at its root and 
carrying it some little distance in the hand, 
the palm becomes reddened and inflamed. 
The stinking camomile, or May-weed, which 
grows in cornfields, will blister the hand 
that gathers it. The lesser celandine, and 
others belonging to the same Ranunculus 
order, were used.by beggars in England to 
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produce sores about their body for the sake 
of exciting pity and getting alms. Fresh | 
chickweed juice produced rheumatic pains. 
Cowhage or cowitch causes a skin eruption. 
The date fever occurs in Egypt about the 
time of the date harvest ; and harvest fever 
attacks harvesters. The rose fever, a form 
ot hay fever occurring in the late spring or | 
early summer, is commonly associated with | 
the flowering period of roses. The *‘ toad- | 
stool”? (Clathrus cancellatus) is said to} 
produce cancerous sores if handled too freely. 
Smelling strongly and frequently of the hay 
saffron of commerce (obtained from Spain j 
aid France) will-cause headache, stupor, 
and heavy sleep. Tom JONEs. 


TATTERSHALL : ELsHAM : GRANTHAM 
(il oS. iv. 269, 314, 455, 535). — Sr. 
NWITHIN. says that to ask for Els-ham 


House would puzzle a native of Grantham. 
| doubt that, for both Els-um and El-sham 
are used. How does Sv. SwItHIN pronounce 
Bytham? The natives of Little Bytham, 
a village near Grantham, say * Bite-um.”’ 
Then there are the names Greetham (Greet- 
um) and Cheetham (Cheet-um). Does St. 
SWITHIN say Gree-tham and Chee-tham ? 
Mr. CHARLES LANspowN’s theory that 
Grantham was at one time Great Brantham 
is ingenious, but somewhat far-fetched. 
According to ‘The Encyclopedia Britan- 


nica, llth edition, Grantham in Domes- 
day Book is written ‘Graham’ and 
* (ranham,”’ which seem far from ‘ Great 
Brantham.”’ W. H. PrIvcHBeck. 


In my reply on p. 536 IT should have given 
the date of Crida as 595 A.p., not 495. 

As it took about 140 vears to conquer 
Mercia after the Romans left in 449 a.p., 
and as Hengist and Horsa, the great-grand- 
sons of Woden, were kinsmen ot Crida, it is 
probable that Brunanborgh was so named 
before the crowning of Crida. Under the 
Zomans it was called Brigwe, but was of | 
importance under the Iceni, which names 
remind us of the ancient Britons (the Bri- | 
gantes and the Coritani). | 

Near to Grantham are Great Gonerby to | 
the north and Great Ponton to the south, | 
which fact in itself supports the claim that 
Grantham was at one time Great Brantham, 
one of the numerous homes or strongholds 
of the Bruns, among which is also Branting- 
ham in S.E. Yorkshire, besides Brant-ing- 
thorp (now Brunt-ing-thorpe) in Leicester, 
Brant-ham in Suffolk, Bran-caster (once 
Brun-dinium) in Norfolk, Brun-ton and} 
Bran-ton in Northumberland, Bournemouth | 
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Brunt 


| Swift’s 





in Hampshire, and Brans-combe and Braun- 
ton in Devon. 

Again. Malmesbury (Giles) mentions Abbot 
Brand, brother of Leofric, Earl Brun, as 
having knighted Hereward his nephew. 

Therefore Brun, Bran, Brand, Brant. and 
are synonymous. And if the Wit- 
ham (once the Lindis; hence Lindsey, 
Northern Lincolnshire) was ever called the 
Great Brant, as claimed, as distinguished 
from the Brant, its tributary, the people 
of old would perhaps be found saying 
G Brant-ham, and later still Grant-ham. 

CHARLES LANSDOWN. 


IXINGS WITH SPECIAL TITLEs (11 S. v. 7).— 
‘*Most Christian King,” the style of the 
Kings of France (1469); ‘* Most Catholie 


King,” a title given by the Pope to Ferdi- 
nand, King of Aragon (1479-1516), for 
expelling the Moors from Spain; ‘* Most 


Faithful King,” the style of the Wings of 
Portugal: ‘* Most Apostolic King,” a title 
borne by the Kings of Hungary, having been 
conterred by Pope Sylvester IT. (Gerbert, 
Archbishop of Ravenna) on the King of 
Hungary in 1000; ‘* Defender of the Faith,” 
a title given by Pope Leo X. (Giovanni de’ 
Medici) to Henry VIII. of England, in 1521, 
fora Latin treatise on the Seven Sacraments. 
A. R. Bay ey. 


The title of *‘ Most Christian’? was given 
by the Pope to Louis XI. of France in 1469 ; 
that of ‘‘ Most Catholic” to Ferdinand of 
Aragon (d. 1516); that of ‘‘ Apostolic” to 
the King of Hungary in 1000; and that of 


‘* Fidelissimus’*’ to John V. of Portugal 
(d. 1750). Cc. BL. W. 
[Mr. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT and B. (who 


queries ** Most’? Apostolic) are also thanked for 
replies. ] 


J. R.: Letrers to Lorp Orrery (11 S. 
vy. 8). — The only * Observations on Lord 
Orrery’s Remarks ’—so far as I know—were 
written by the Rev. Patrick Delany, one of 
most intimate friends. See the 
standard edition of Swift’s Prose Works 
(Bell & Sons), vol. xii., and Swift’s Poems, 
2bid., for verses addressed to Delany. 

Won. E. Brownrne. 


The author of the * Observations,’ &e., 
is Patrick Delany, divine (1685 ?-1768). See 
‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xiv. p. 311. 

Francis G. Hatey. 

National Liberal Club. 

[Pror. EDWARD BENSLY, MR. WILLIAM E. A, 


| Axon (who mentions that Delany was Dean of 
I 


Down), and C, W. 


replies. ] 


are also thanked for 





os 


CAVENDISH SQUARE: EQUESTRIAN STATUE 
(ll S. iv. 527).—I think Mr. HERBERT 
SIEVEKING is under a misapprehension in 
thinking that the statue of the Duke of 
Cumberland was on its pedestal so recently 
as twenty years ago. Some details regard- 
ing it will be found in Chancellor’s ‘Squares of 
London.’ It was erected in November, 1770, 
by General William Strode, ‘‘in gratitude for 
his private friendship, in honour to_ his 
publie virtue.” It was removed in 1868 to 
be recast, but was never restored to its 
former position. The question of what 
became of it was rdised in ‘N. & Q.’ (9S. ii. 
528), but, so far as I am aware, elicited no 
response. WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


T solicited information in vain concerning 
this statue at 10 8. x. 123. I also there 
referred to 9S. ii. 528, where a correspondent 
stated that it was removed in 1868, and 
desired to know “ by whom, and where ?’ 
My friend the late Mr. Everard Home 

Coleman supplied me with the following 
inscription upon the pedestal on which the 
statue was placed :— 

** William, Duke of Cumberland. Born April 15, 
1721. Died October 31, 1765. This equestrian 
statue was erected by Lieutenant General William 
Strode, in gratitude for his private friendship, 
in honour to his public virtue. Nov: the 4th 
Anno Domini, 1770.’ 

Another copy substitutes ‘ kindness” for 
*friendship,’’ and ‘‘ honour for’”’ instead of 
** honour to.” 

In his tenth ‘ Discourse ’ 

alludes to the statue :— 


2 


Reynolds thus 


“In this town may be seen an equestrian 
statue in a modern dress, which may be suffic ient 
to deter modern artists from any such attempt.’ 


JOHN T. PAGE. 


With your permission, I am now able to 
answer my own query, being in possession 
of full details, with regard to the vanishing 
of the statue of William, Duke of Cumber- 
land (1721-65), third son of King George IT., 
both of whom fought at Dettingen in 1743, 
the former being “wounded by the side of 
His Majesty. 

It is a long story, 
would occupy 
could afford. 


beginning in 1867, and 
more space than your columns 


In brief, the statue, being merely in an 
insecure condition, was melted by order 
of the fifth Duke of Portland (1800-79), 


and in 1882 his solicitors forwarded the sum 
of 237. 3s. to the then Treasurer of Caven- 
dish Square, such sum _ representing the 
price of the metal. 
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[ may add that for 14 years the inhabitants 
of Cavendish Square struggled in vain to 
obtain better recognition for the effigy of 
one who, whatever his faults, was a first- 
class fighting man. 

Quite apart from the question of manners. 
no evidence has yet been produced to show 
that the fifth Duke was the owner of the 
statue, which was erected on 4 Nov., 1770. 
by Lieut.-General William Strode, 

In Gratitude 
For His Private Kindness 
In Honour 
To His Publick Virtue. 
T propose to forward accounts of the matter 


to Sir Schomberg McDonnell, G.C.V.O., 
and to Sir Laurence Gomme, with the 


request that this extraordinary action may 
be brought to the notice of the First Com- 
missioner of His Majesty’s Works, and the 
London County Council respectively, in 
the hope that some London statues, in the 
present, may be placed under protection 
more enduring than that of capricious in- 
dividuals, ducal or otherwise. 
HERBERT SIEVEKING. 
iG. F. R. B. also thanked for reply.] 


CoLtTMAN Famity (11 8. iv. 530).—While 
I cannot answer for their being associated 
with the particular stock in which he is 
interested, Mr. S. 8S. McDowatt may like 
to know that certain ‘ Manuscript Memoirs 
of the Coltman Family of Leicester’ are 
drawn upon in ‘ Catherine Hutton and her 
Friends,’ edited by her cousin, Mrs. Catherine 
Hutton Beale, 1895. These ‘ Memoirs’ 
include a considerable amount of their corre- 
spondence with Spence, Dodsley, and others, 
which I extensively quoted in my pamphlet 
‘New Notes about Robert Dodsley and the 


Dodsley Family,’ 1909. I see that John 
Coltman, parish St. Nicholas, borough of 


Leicester, was married by licence, 10 October, 

1766, to Elizabeth Cartwright at Duffield 

(vide Phillimore’s ‘ Marriage Registers ’). 
A. STAPLETON. 


IXEATS’S 
iv. 507: 


‘ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE,’ (11 5. 
11).—Had Keats ‘The Arabian 
Nights’ in his mind when he wrote the lines 
quoted by Trix. Cott. Cams. ? In some 
of those ancient tales we read of persons 
being cast froin ** perilous seas ’”’ on to for- 
lorn (solitary or forsaken) fairy lands where 
there are magic palaces, with wondrous 
gardens containing gold and _ jewelled 
aviaries of nightings ules and other singing 
birds—in short, places where there is every- 
thing to delight the senses, yet few or no 


inhabitants to partake of such delights. 
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Perhaps Keats meant to imply that the 
‘magic casements, opening on the foam,” 
were ‘each charmed or graced by a nightin- 
gale in a cage—a jewel of song in a gold and 
jewelled prison. Of course he 
to the letter of any 
a poet’s recreating licence, 
tale of Ruth in the lines preceding those 
quoted. ’. H. PINCHBECK. 


ANTIGALLICAN Socrety (11 S. iv. 448, 
512).—I have a book called ‘ The Anti- 
Gallican ; or Standard of British Loyalty, 
Religion, and Liberty,’ London, 1804. It 
is ‘‘ respectfully inscribed” ‘‘ To the Volun- 
teers of the United Kingdom.” It is divided 
into twelve numbers, and therefore probably 
came out in parts. There is an index at 
the end. It need scarcely be said that it is 
violent in its hostility to the French, espe- 
cially to Bonaparte. It is not all abuse 
of the French, but contains patriotic songs, 
addresses, &c. ROBERT PIeERPOINT. 


A query in 1875 about the Manchester 
Antigallicans mentioned in Hale’s ‘ Social 
Harmony ’ (referred to by W. B. H.) led to 
some interesting information on the subject 
being given in * Local Gleanings relating to 
Lancashire and Cheshire,’ vol. i., articles 7, 
17, 25, and 26. RK. &. B. 


Lucius (11 iv. 449, 534).—From the 
latter reference it would appear that the 
letter quoted by Speed is fictitious. Might 
I ask if the authorities given are more 
reliable than, for instance, the ‘ “eae 
Chronicle,’ Beda, or even the note in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(5 8S. xi. 306) bearing on the subject : 

If it be granted that Nennius did not 
write the ‘ Historia Brittonum,’ some one 
did; and from Nennius Speed quotes, 
‘* Missa legatione ab imperatore Romanorum 
et & papa Romano FEleutherio,” and gives the 
names of the “learned clerks’? who were 
sent to Lucius. 

Geoftrey of Monmouth mentions the state- 
ment connected with [.ucius, and quotes 
Gildas. In the preface to Nennius he states 
that his history was partly extracted from 
the writings of ‘‘ ancient britons.”’ 

Are the authorities now mentioned worth- 
less, when placed alongside of those named 
at the second reference ? 

ALFRED CHaAs. JONAS. 


S. 


CHRISTMAS AND ITS NAME 
LANGUAGES (11 8. iv. 505).—The modern 
Welsh name for Christmas should have been 
given at this reference (No. 13) as Nadolig, 
not Nadolic. H. I. B. 


keeps not | 
tale, but handles it with | 
as he does the | 
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Romano-British Buildings and Earthworks. 
John Ward, F.S.A. (Methuen & Co.) 


THE aim of this volume is to interpret and illus- 
trate the more important structural remains of 
Roman Britain. As the author states, his work 
is to a great degree a compilation, but, it may be 
added, a compilation which satisfies a long- 
existing need. With such a guide ready to hand, 
it will in the future be easy for any one desirous 
of familiarizing himself with the early history of 
England and Scotland to follow the footsteps of 
the Romans from the English Channel to the 
Antonine Wall. The early pages of the book 
deal with camps, and Mr. Ward points out that 
‘* their absence at the present time from the more 
cultivated lowlands of England is no proof of 
their original sparseness.’’ The plough has proved 
a great destroyer. In describing the extremely 
intricate defences of certain forts he states that 
in Scotland the elaboration of great: ramparts of 
earth, such as may be observed at Ardoch, was 
connected with the multiplicity of the defensive 
ditches, though the reason for this multiplicity 
is not clear, unless we may assume that the 
northern tribes were more difficult to hold in 
check than the southern. The necessity of the 
ditches being granted, the ‘“ upeast ’’ from them 
could not have been turned to better account 
than by forming these huge barriers. The internal 
arrangements of the forts are carefully considered, 
it being shown that, as the long buildings answer 
to the lines of tents in the Hyginan type of camp, 
both in form and distribution, there is little 
doubt that many of them were barracks for the 
ordinary soldiers. 

When the northern frontiers and their walls 
have been dealt with, domestic architecture, 
baths, amphitheatres, forums, bridges, basilicas, 
and religious buildings receive attention. 
Mr. Ward objects to the term “ villa ’’ as popu- 
larly applied to a Romano-British country-house 
of importance. ‘ The villa was the Roman 
counterpart of the medizeval manor—the estate 
of a landed proprietor. It comprised not only 
his residence, but those of his villiews, or bailiff, 
and of his servile and semi-servile dependents, 
his farm-buildings and granaries. The estate 
was the villa; the residence of the dominus was 
the villa-house.’’ Later he comments on a like- 
ness between the arrangement of the houses built 
in Romanized Britain and mediwval inns, both 
being derived from the same source, the peri- 
styled buildings of the Orient. As the columns 
of the peristyle discovered at Caerwent were 


By 


| quite large enough to support more than one 
| gallery, the hospitium, of which it was a part, may 


| have 


resembled a medizwval inn very closely. 
On the other hand, Roman dwellings of the 
‘** basilical ’’ type were remarkably like an ancient 
style of farmhouse which still survives in Ger- 
many, Holland, and elsewhere. That wattling 


; was used in erecting the cheaper sort of dwellings 


IN EUROPEAN | 


was demonstrated when the late General Pitt- 
Rivers undertook excavations on Woodcuts 
Common. The “ finds ”’ there showed that the 
villagers had become more or less Romanized. 
Fragments of painted wall-plaster were found at 
what had been the fashionable end of the village, 





60 





and ‘a number of these had distinct marks of 
wattling at the back, which showed that the 
plaster was about one inch thick, and was 
smoothed to a perfectly flat surface before being 
painted.’ An interesting account of the temple 
at Lydney, which was dedicated to a British god, 
is given in the chapter on shrines and other 
religious buildings ; while a plan of the Christian 
church at Silchester, with a conjectural restora- 
tion, is to be found on p. 251. 

Mr. Ward devotes his final chapters to details of 
construction. Roman nails and roofing-tiles are 
described and represented. It appears that the 
“ hook-and-eye ”> hinge, now used for field-gates 
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and outhouse doors, was frequently applied to | 


domestic purposes. The window-glass of early 
type found on Roman sites has a greenish-blue 
tinge. .It was cast in rectangular slabs. Another 


variety resembles the glass still to be seen in | 


old cottage windows. Iron, cros 


s-shaped objects, | 


such as have been found at Silchester, possibly | 


held the glass in place. 
the centre, and were probably fastened to the 
intersection of the window-bars in such a way 
that each point of the cross kept one corner of 
a pane in position, the other corners being held 
in the same way by other crosses. 


Medieval Story, by Prof. William Witherle 
Lawrence, is sent to us by Mr. Frowde, as agent 
for the Columbia University Press. It consists 
of eight lectures delivered last year on literature 
from ‘ Beowulf’ to ‘The Canterbury Tales.’ which 
serves to illustrate *‘ the development of social 
ideals in the history of the English people.” No 
acquaintance with mediaeval literature is taken 
for granted; in fact, this is another of those 
contributions towards encouraging the culture 
of the general public now growing frequent. 
It is an excellent contribution, too, in which the 
average reader should find it easy to be interested. 
Prof. Lawrence finds some illustration or simili- 
tude from the life of to-day for each of his chapters. 
Thus in his Introduction he speaks of the demand 
of the principality of Monaco for a constitution 
in 1910, a demand foreshadowed many years ago 
by the late Sir Charles Dilke in his brilliant 
fragment of fiction, ‘ The Fall of Prince Florestan 
of Monaco.’ The Arthurian cycle—to which two 
chapters are devoted—is aristocratic, but the 
* History of Reynard the Fox,’ and * The Ballads 
of Robin Hood,’ whom modern research has put 
outside the realm of history, show the democratic 
spirit. ‘The Canterbury Tales’ exhibit “all 
classes meeting on common ground for the first 
time since the Norman Conquest.” 

The meaning of these stories, their significance 
as a key to the current ideas of, the nation—this 
it is the Professor’s aim to convey without going 
into discussions of origins, genuineness, c., 
which are complicated enough to weary even the 
average cultivated reader with a good will to 
learn. 

In early story-telling, as the Professor remarks, 
the teller is of little account, the telling is the 
thing, and it is important in this age of ‘ per- 
sonalia ” and excessive twaddle about authors to 
realize this difference. Mark Twain’s ‘ Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur’ is shown to be 
misleading, as he mistakes the true spirit of 
the romances he caricatures. ‘The Legend of 
the Holy Grail’ is introduced by a reference to the 


They are perforated at | 
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success of the Salvation Army, and * Reynard the 
Fox’ by another to Maeterlinck’s fantasy of 
‘The Blue Bird.’ We also hear in this section 
of the ‘ Jatakas,’ the ‘ Just-So Stories.” and Uncle 
Remus. The science of- comparative literature 
has produced a host of valuable but unreadable 
data. The pages before us are particularly 
happy in suggesting instruction without boredom. 
There is, too, at the end a list of * Suggestions 
for Supplementary Reading,’ a feature on which 
we always think it well to insist. Some of the 
books are noted in American editions, but the 
reader of average intelligence should have no 
difficulty in tracing them on this side of the 
Atlantic. The confusing habit of renaming 
novels when they cross from England to America, 
or vice versa, does not extend to works of learning. 
Two essential and delightful books for further 
study are easy to obtain, Prof. W. P. Ker’s 
‘ Epic and Romance ° and * The Dark Ages.’ 


WE are glad to have The Cambridge University 
Calendar jor the Year 1911-12, published by 
Messrs. Deighton & Bell in Cambridge and Messrs. 
G. Bell & Sons in London. It forms a compact 
and easily understandable guide to the various 
colleges, triposes, prizes, and the many embodi- 
ments of intellectual activity connected with 
the University. In these days academic preten- 
sions are subject to incessant attack and criti- 
cism. Sometimes the critics are experts on the 
subject, but more often they fail from mere 
ignorance to convince the Varsity man of their 
right to say anything. The same remarks apply 
more strongly to the press as a whole, which 
abounds in ludicrous errors concerning details of 
academic life. Every newspaper office should 
have this ‘ Calendar’ among its books of reference, 
and use it, when there is time. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘*The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub 
—. —at the Oftice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancers 
Lane, E.C. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the “etiely contributors are requested to 
on in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to seme the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


BLUE STONE.—AIL communications must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the 
sender. If BLUE STONE will forward these, his 
inquiry will be answered, and the postal order 
returned to him. 




















